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UN HAPAX NE PEUT ETRE EXPLIQUE PAR LA LINGUISTIQUE 
SEULE: ESPACIUN DANS GORMONT ET ISEMBART 


LEO SPITZER 


E MoT du v. 269 de la vieille chanson 
de geste n’est pas encore suffisam- 
ment expliqué. Le roi paien Gor- 

mont dit au chevalier chrétien Hugon (je 
transcris le texte critique de M. Bayot 
dans l’édition des Classiques frangais du 
moyen dge, en supprimant, pour le mo- 
ment, les virgules du dernier vers) : 


Morz t’en girras sur le sablun; 
ne diras mais ne 0 ne nun, 

ne, por nul mire de cest munt, 
hen avras mais guarantisun 
ne por tun Deu espaciun. 


Bartsch-Wiese impriment espaciun, com- 
me l’avait proposé Foerster (ZFSL, 
XXIV, 204), et admettent le nom d’un 
dieu paien—ce qui est impossible, rien que 
pour le fait que c’est le Sarrazin Gormont 
qui parle au chrétien, et que les Sarrazins 
des chansons de geste se montrent assez 
versés dans la théologie chrétienne pour 
he pas imaginer des divinités fantaisistes. 
M. Bayot (d’accord avec Vollmédller, 
Rom. Forsch., I1, 360; G. Paris, Rom., 
XVI, 605; Tobler, Berliner Sitzungsber., 
1904, p. 1265) explique au glossaire: «mot 
savant, au sens de ‘répit’» et imprime: 
ne, por tun Deu, espaciun («tu n’auras, par 
ton Dieu, nul répit»). 

Mais pourquoi y aurait-il dans notre 
texte un latinisme aussi cru (lat. spatium> 
*espaciun)? A concéder 4 Tobler que 
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l’anc. fr. espace a en effet eu le sens de 
‘répit,’ pourquoi trouverions-nous ce 
hapaz latinisant dans un texte par ail- 
leurs nullement entaché de _ latinismes 
(comme le sont p.ex. la chanson de Sainte 
Eulalie et le fragment d’Alexandre d’Al- 
béric)? Le seul que j’y trouve est Genitriz 
au v. 651 dans une priére inspirée, comme 
de coutume dans ce cas, par des textes 
liturgiques (Sainte Marie, genitriz ...; 
auparavant [v. 646] il y a le resurrexis 
rituel bien connu, qui se compare au sur- 
rexist du v. 191). Mais spatium ne figure 
pas, que je sache, dans des textes litur- 
giques ou bibliques comme p.ex. les 
vanitas, enfirmitas, pecunia, genuit du 
fragment d’Alexandre. 

Les paiens se montrent versés en théo- 
logie chrétienne—reprenons cette idée au 
sujet de notre poéme! Un témoignage 
frappant nous en est offert par les vers 
que Gormont «li Arabis» prononce aprés 
avoir tué le chevalier chrétien Ernalt (vv. 
187-95): 

Vos estes tot en duel finis. 
N’avrez guarant pur icelui 

qui fut par force enz en cruiz mis, 
e ja l’unt fol Jiieu ocis. 

Quidies vus dunce qu’il surrexist, 
ne qu’il vus puisse guarantir? 
Mal guarira, par Apollin, 

qui sul sun cors ne pot guarir 

lui n’estoiist de mort murir. 
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Voila done un paien qui récapitule toute 
Vhistoire de la Passion pour en déduire 
l’argument spécieux que le Christ ne peut 
aider autrui puisqu’il n’a pu s’aider soi- 
méme. Et, chose curieuse, ce paien puise 
ses arguments dans la Bible chrétienne: 
car c’est l’argument classique des Juifs 
contre le Christ qu’il réédite: «Médecin, 
aide-toi toi-méme» (Luc 4:23). Voila 
done un Sarrazin bien calé en matiére de 
controverses théologiques chrétiennes! La 
couleur locale paienne est uniquement 
fournie par le jurement par Apollin (évi- 
demment bien 4 sa place ici, méme du 
point de vue grec, puisqu’Apollon est le 
dieu de la médecine, le pére de’ Asclépius, 
done un «guérisseur»), mais le reste est 
fonciérement chrétien, méme |’expression, 
traditionnelle chez les prédicateurs chréti- 
ens, fol Jiieu est mécaniquement acceptée 
par cet antithéologien sarrazin. La raison 
d’étre de tels passages est facile 4 voir: ce 
n’est pas seulement l’orthodoxie de |’au- 
teur chrétien qui s’y montre (aux dépens 
du vraisemblable, tel que nous l’entendons 
aujourd’hui), mais aussi ce trait de psy- 
chologie humaine que, pour mortellement 
offenser quelqu’un il faut d’abord camper 
une figure vivante devant lui—pour I|’écra- 
ser ensuite par l’insulte. «Laidir Damne 
Deu» (v. 198), offenser le Dieu chrétien n’est 
possible qu’aprés avoir évoqué sa figure de 
martyr, telle qu’elle apparait 4 l’adver- 
saire croyant. Toute insulte suppose une 
sorte de réalisme: je dois faire voir (et 
voir moi-méme) le personnage avant de 
l’abattre. Je le fais exister, puis je l’ané- 
antis. Les insultes les plus triviales ne se 
départent pas de cette loi: si un Espagnol 
appelle son adversaire hijo de puta, c’est 
qu'il en évoque le personnage jusqu’d 
en reconstruire la «préhistoire» (l’histoire 
de sa mére). 

La méme connaissance du point de vue 
chrétien doit inspirer les vers 265-69: 
Gormont sait évidemment que les chré- 


tiens vivent sur deux plans: l’au-dela et 
lici-bas: il faudra donc leur montrer que 
la partie est perdue sur les deux échiquiers. 
Ne por nul mire ... de cest munt (v. 267) 
exprime l’ici-bas—ne por tun Deu espaciun 
doit étre réservé 4 l’au-dela, et l’idée de 
tout le passage doit étre: rien ne peut 
t’aider (comme au v. 197: vos estes tos en 
duel finis), ni l’ici-bas ni l’au-dela. Et pour 
évoquer |’au-dela, il faudra tout simple- 
ment évoquer l’omniprésence et la toute- 
puissance de ce Dieu qui ne cesse jamais 
de se faire sentir au peuple élu judéo- 
chrétien: ne por tun Deu espaciun doit 
done signifier quelque chose comme «{tu 
n’échapperas pas] méme si (la présence de) 
ton Dieu intervenait.» 

Je soutiens done que espaciun est un 
latin aspectio, attesté dans saint Augustin 
(ruina mihi fuit aspectio ipsius, «de le voir 
fut ma ruine» [ThLL; CglL, ed. Goetz): 
aspectio = Oewpia) et dans le latin mé- 
diéval de Guibert de Nogent, XIIe siécle 
(dans «Epistula de Buccella Judae,» chap. 
iii, texte qui m’est inaccessible, mais qui 
est mentionné par DuCange, s.v. aspectio, 
‘pro aspectus’), cf. conspectio & cdté de 
conspectus. Aspectus lui-méme apparait 
souvent chez les Péres et au moyen Age 
dans les sens les plus différents, paralléles 
au dpacis des modéles grecs: ce mot grec 
signifie dans le Nouveau Testament 
d’aprés W. Bauer (Gr.-deutsches Wo. 
[1937]): (1) ‘das Sehorgan,’ ‘die Augen,’ 
‘das ganze Gesicht’; (2) ‘das, was gesehen 
wird,’ ‘das Aussehen’; (3) ‘das Gesicht, 
die Vision’ (Spaow idetv). Ce dpacis cor- 
respond aux mots hébreux mar’eh et 
chas6n, il est rendu en latin aussi par visio, 
species. D’autre part, il y a le mot hébreu 
panim, ‘visage (particuliérement de Dieu),’ 
‘présence effective (de Dieu),’ qui est 
rendu en grec par mpdcwrov Ou dys, en 
latin par facies, vultus, qui ainsi bénéfi- 
cieront du sens élargi du mot hébreu: 
ainsi zpécwrov signifie ‘visage,’ particu- 
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“ESPACIUN” DANS “‘“GORMONT ET ISEMBART”’ 


litrement dans les expressions «voir la 
face de Dieu» (épav 1d mpdcwrov Oe0d), 
devant la face du Christ» (& mpoowrw 
Xpicrod, «vor dem Angesicht Christi, d. 
billigend niederblickt» [Bauer]), et aussi 
‘aspect, surface, personne.’ II est évident 
que épacis et rpdcwrov, et de méme les 
synonymes latins, se télescopaient par- 
tiellement.! D’aprés le TALL, |’Itala a eu 
in aspectu 1a ot la Vulgate porte in visione, 
‘en vision’; et méme dans la Vulgate 
aspectus dans ce sens alterne avec visio 
(ce visio a laissé des traces en judéoroman, 
v. Blondheim, Les Parlers judéoromans, 
p. 131); aspectus est glosé par facies, 
vultus. Au sens de ‘présence effective’ 
nous avons aspectus dans |’[tala (aut quis 
resislet in aspectu domini; a cuius aspectu 
fugit terra et caelum, ov la Vulgate 4 con- 
spectu, tous deux rendant od ad rod 
tpoowrov). Le conspectus qui apparait ici, 
a laissé sa trace en italien: cospetto d’Iddio! 
(puis par euphémisme cdspita, etc.), y est 
méme devenu un juron vulgaire, invo- 
quant «en vain» la face, la présence, le 
regard de Dieu. 

Pourquoi donc notre aspectus, et méme 
un aspectio (> a.fr. espaciun), ne pourrait- 
il pas étre l’équivalent de lit. cospetto et 
signifier ‘visage, ceil, regard, présence,’ de 
méme que les équivalents grecs dyis, 
tTpdcwrv, dpacts, et hébreux mar’eh, chasdn, 
panim? La face de Dieu, sa bouche, sa 
main sont toujours en mouvement dans 
cet Ancien Testament juif, qui emploie 
tous les termes concrets et physiques pour 
rendre palpable l’activité de 1’Invisible. 
L’Ame de ce Dieu juif, jaloux de son peu- 
ple élu, ne le perdant jamais de vue, est 
toujours en mouvement quand il s’agit 
de se faire sentir <effectivement»; cette 
face ne se montre en général que méta- 
phoriquement, mais alors exprime de la 


1 Pour un télescopage semblable voir le développe- 
ment de gloria dans Rheinfelder, Kultsprache u. Pro- 
fansprache, p. 282. 
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colére ou prodigue des bénédictions; le 
peuple juif vivra vraiment dans sa Pré- 
sence, «sous la face de Dieu,» l’observant 
anxieusement, jalousement observé d’elle. 
Trénel (L’Ancien Testament et la langue 
frangaise) nous cite des vers de psaumes 
comme (Psautier de Metz, XIV® siécle): 
«Montre nous ta face, et nous serons 
sauvés.» Faut-il encore davantage pour 
nous convaincre que |l’aspectio, l’aspectus 
Dei est une source de «guarison» pour le 
chrétien, qui a hérité de ces conceptions 
et de ces expressions de |’Ancien Testa- 
ment? Dans |’Ecclesiasticus (Jésus Sirach) 
18:20 nous trouvons encore un passage, 
qui a dé renforcer l’idée du divin guéris- 
seur: «Ante languorem adhibe medicinam, 
et ante judicium interroga te ipsum, et in 
conspectu Dei invenies propitiationem»— 
passage qui contenait en germe I’idée du 
conspectus Dei garantissant la _ santé. 
Conspectus Dei aura été rendu par aspectus 
Dei dans |’Itala,? comme dans les cas cités, 
et aspectio insistait encore davantage sur 
le caractére agissant de la présence divine. 
Si notre théorie est juste, le hapar ancien 
frangais n’est plus un latinisme cru, mais 
un latinisme adapté au frangais (suffixe 
-ion!), qui a derriére lui une longue tradi- 
tion biblique. Gormont |’Arabi sait, en- 
core une fois, sa Bible: il nie l’efficacité 
mystique de la divinité judéo-chrétienne. 

Dans une expression ne por tun Deu 
espaciun, «ni pour la présence de ton 
Dieu,» on s’attendrait peut-étre a l’article 
défini devant tun Deu, mais je n’ai qu’da 
renvoyer 4 l’article de M. Bajec dans les 
Actes de la société humaniste de Ljubljana 
(Rasprave, etc., II [1929], 363): « ‘Filius 
regi’ en roman»: l’article défini peut étre 
omis en a.fr. dans les constructions avec 


2 Ce n’est pas la premiére fois qu’on trouve dans 
l'Itala des types lexicaux conservés en roman. Blond- 
heim les exploitait naguére pour sa théorie du judéo- 
roman. Mais des traces sont restées aussi dans les 
parlers romans des chrétiens, p.ex. cet exemplare de 
l'Itala que j'ai signalé en portugais dans Anales del 
Inst. de lingutstica (Mendoza, Argentine), I, 51. 
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cas oblique, «lorsque le substantif dé- 
terminant est Dieu, un nom propre ou 
employé au sens indéterminé (par angre 
annuncion [| = par l’a. d’un ange] ... s’il y 
a une préposition sur laquelle la locution 
peut s’appuyer (de rei cort mais jamais 
*roi cort)»—notre cas rentre dans deux 
de ces catégories 4 la fois: préposition et 
présence du déterminant «Dieu.» Quant 
au déterminant formé par deux mots 
intercalés entre la préposition et le sub- 
stantif déterminé cf. selon mon pere tor 
dans la chanson de toile Bele Erembors. 
Espaciun (< *aspecion) reste un hapaz,* 
mais autorisé aussi bien au point de vue 
sémantique que syntaxique, par le latin 
et l’anc. frangais. 

Quant 4 la forme phonétique de espa- 
ciun, au lieu de *aspecion & laquelle on s’at- 


2 On se rappelle que corneille, ‘diaphragme,’ qui se 
trouve au v. 412 de notre texte, est aussi un hapaz en 
a.fr., dans lequel A. Thomas (Rom., XLVI, 581), a 
retrouvé l'écho d'un terme technique médical.—II faut 
noter que le verbe aspectare, se rattachant & aspicere, 
aspectus, aspectio, a remplacé exspectare, lui-méme 
devenu homonyme de spectare, en ital. (aspettare), 
mais aussi des deux cOtés de la frontiére linguistique 
du francais et du provengal, v. FEW, s.v. exspectare 
(prov. apeitar, ‘attendre’; Varennes, apiter, ‘écouter, 
épier, guetter’). Au fond, ce aspectare roman, issu de 
exspectare, n'est que la continuation du latin aspectare, 
énrichi du sens d"‘attendre’ de evspectare. 


tendrait (forme qui serait mi-savante, 
comme p.ex. passion trisyllabique dans 
la Passion anc. francaise, comme a.fr. 
avision, precieux, etc.), on sait que les 
manuscrits anglo-normands offrent sou- 
vent des altérations a> e et e> a (ef. 
Suchier, Vie de Saint Auban [1876], p. 36: 
ebeissée, essemblé ~ asmerveillé, aspesse- 
ment). M. Bayot a enregistré dans son 
relevé des formes anglo-normandes du 
MS de Gormont et Isembart (p. 50) au 
paragraphe intitulé «confusion ou chute 
des préfixes a-, en-, es-,» d’un cété s’eset 
pour s’aset, ‘assied’ (cette derniére forme 
se trouve dans une copie du méme pas- 
sage, insérée dans le MS et puis biffée), 
de l’autre cété asart (v. 579) pour essart. 
Espaciun, expliqué comme forme mé- 
tathétique de *aspeciun, est donc tout 
ce qu’il y a de plus régulier dans un MS 
anglo-normand. Le -e- de *aspecon serait 
paralléle & celui de suspectio > a.fr. sous- 
pecon, fr.mod. soupgon. Ce n’est pas un 
effet du hasard si le sens religieux de notre 
passage a échappé jusqu’ici aux commen- 
tateurs: ils pensaient trop en grammairi- 
ens ou linguistes spécialisés, sans épouser 
la forma mentis du moyen Age chrétien. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BROME AND CHESTER 
PLAYS OF ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 


J. BURKE SEVERS 


MONG the English mystery plays 
which entertained and instructed 

our British forebears of half a 
millennium ago, the story of Abraham and 
Isaac was one of the most popular in the 
whole sacred history, for no fewer than 
six different plays on the subject are ex- 
tant'—more than for any other story in 
the cycles. Moreover, one of these—the 
Brome play—in literary excellence ranks 
indubitably among the very best in all our 
medieval drama; by critical consensus? its 
pathos is more poignant than that aroused 
by any other mystery. Justifiably, there- 
fore, scholars have given attention to this 
play and its relationships. It was early 
recognized that a strong similarity existed 
between the central parts of Brome and 


Pageant IV of the Chester cycle; for, al- 
though the two plays begin and end differ- 
ently, the body of each is so like that of 
the other—from Abraham’s first sum- 
mons of Isaac to the angelic staying of the 
father’s hand*—that a close kinship of 


1 The four cycle plays of York, Towneley, Chester, 
and Ludus Coventriae, and the two separate plays of 
Brome and Dublin. 

2 The only dissenter seems to be Pollard (English 
miracle plays [7th ed.; Oxford, 1923], p. 185), who, 
comparing Chester with Brome, writes: ‘‘The Chester 
poet compressed the more freely, and in so doing 
greatly heightened the effect of the dialogue. But he 
shewed poor taste in omitting the charming scene be- 
tween the Father and the Son after their agony is 
over."’ I hope in the following pages incidentally to 
convince the reader of the greater effectiveness of the 
dialogue in Brome. 

*The extent of the similarity between the two 
plays has not always been accurately stated. Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, in presenting the first edition of the 
play (‘‘Abraham and Isaac, a mystery play,’’ Anglia, 
VII [1884], 316-37), cited resemblances only between 
Brome, ll. 291-314 and Chester, ll. 390-408. A. R. 
Hohlfeld (‘Two old English mystery plays on the 
subject of Abraham’s sacrifice,’’ MLN, V [1890], 111- 
19), perceiving almost all the similarities, extended 
the parallel lines to Brome, ll. 114-314 and Chester, 
ll. 241-420. Pollard (p. 185) found a ‘“‘strong resem- 
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some kind is obvious. Three explanations 
of the similarities have been suggested: 
(1) both plays were derived from a com- 
mon original; (2) Chester was derived 
from some form of the Brome play; or (3) 
Brome was derived from some form of the 
Chester play. 

The derivation from a common original 
was briefly affirmed by A. W. Pollard and 
by E. K. Chambers in an incidental sen- 
tence or two, without supporting reasons 
and with no attempt at a demonstration.‘ 


blance of its [Brome’s] lines 164-314 to the correspond- 
ing 134 lines in the Chester version.’’ Actually, the 
parts of the two plays which are closely related, either 
by paraphrase or by identical phraseology not attrib- 
utable to the Vulgate, are Brome, ll. 105-315 and 
Chester, ll. 229-420. A few scattered lines in the con- 
cluding parts of the two plays may be related (see 
Brome, ll. 324, 333, 337-38, and 398-99 and Chester, 
ll. 437, 440, 442, and 458-59). For comment on two of 
the latter correspondences see M. W. Wallace, A trage- 
die of Abrahams sacrifice, written in French by Theodore 
Beza and translated into English by Arthur Golding 
(University of Toronto Library, 1906), p. li. 

4Pollard (p. 185) says merely: ‘‘This resem- 
blance, sometimes of phrase, sometimes only of 
meaning, is interrupted by occasional passages in 
the Brome MS., which have no equivalents in the 
Chester. Apparently both editors worked upon a 
common original, but the Chester poet compressed 
the more freely.’’ Chambers (The medieval stage 
(Oxford, 1903], II, 426) observes concerning the 
Brome play: ‘“‘The text is probably derived from a 
common source with that of the corresponding Ches- 
ter play: cf. Pollard, 185; A. R. Hohlfeld in M.L.N. 
V. 222"’; and (II, 409): ‘‘Hohlfeld, in M.L.N. V. 222, 
regards Chester play iv as derived from a common 
original with the Brome Abraham and Isaac."’ It would 
seem from these statements that Chambers misunder- 
stood Hohlfeld’s article; and so Miss Carrie A. Harper 
charges in ‘‘A comparison between the Brome and 
Chester plays of Abraham and Isaac,”’ Studies in Eng- 
lish and comparative literature (‘Radcliffe College 
Monographs,’’ Vol. XV [Boston and London, 1910)), 
p. 52. Yet it is to be observed that in a sense Hohlfeld, 
in maintaining that the Chester play is derived from 
an older version of the Brome play, is maintaining that 
both Chester and the extant Brome are descended 
from a common original. ‘‘The play . . . . in the Brome 
MS. is the corrupt form of an older version .... ,’’ he 
writes. ‘This latter has been used... . as the model 
for the corresponding part of the fourth play in the 
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Arguments for the other two relation- 
ships have, however, been presented in 
full. A. R. Hohlfeld has championed the 
derivation of the Chester play from an 
older version of the Brome.® Dismissing 
the notion of a single French source for 
both plays, on the score that their com- 
mon rhyme-words are Anglo-Saxon rather 
than foreign, and brushing aside the no- 
tion of a third English version from which 
both plays are descended as unnecessarily 
complicating the problem, he concludes 
that “one of the two plays themselves 
must therefore have been the original of 
the other.’”* Now the Chester Abraham 
and Isaac, like the bulk of the Chester 
cycle, is written in a regular stanzaic form, 
whereas the Brome stanzas—and meter, 
too—are highly irregular. If Brome—a 
single, noncycle play—were descended 
from regular Chester stanzas, the adapt- 
ing playwright’s use of irregular stanzas 
and meters would be inexplicable; but if 
Chester were descended from the irregular 
Brome stanzas, we should expect the au- 
thor naturally to cast his play into the 
regular stanzas in which the rest of the 
Chester cycle was written. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, must be that Chester is 
descended from Brome. The dates of the 
two plays do not interfere with this con- 
clusion; for, though the Chester plays go 
back to the fourteenth century and the 
Brome manuscript is of the fifteenth cen- 


Chester collection"’ (pp. 118-19). Similarly, Miss Harp- 
er herself, in claiming that the Brome playwright 
copied from ‘“‘the Chester play or one closely related”’ 
(pp. 65, 73; my italics), is allowing for the possibility 
of a common original rather than direct borrowing. 
Indeed, on p. 73 she admits the extreme likelihood of 
this common original. Yet she and Hohlfeld continue 
to be poles apart, for it makes a deal of difference 
whether the common original is almost identical with 
the central part of the Brome play (Hohlfeld’s conten- 
tion) or almost identical with the central part of the 
Chester play (Harper’s contention). 


5 MLN, V, 111-19. 


* Ibid., p. 118. 


tury, the irregularities in the extant Brome 
text are evidence that it has been corrupt- 
ed by the processes of transmission; hence, 
the play itself is much older than its ex- 
tant manuscript, and, of course, it was an 
older version which served as model for 
the Chester play. 

Hohlfeld’s convincing arguments suc- 
ceeded in gaining general acceptance for 
two decades.’ Then appeared a dissenting 
study by Miss Harper.* Hohlfeld, she 
claimed, had by no means disproved the 
possibility of a common English source for 
the two plays. His argument from meter, 
moreover, was inconclusive, for the 
Brome playwright “would naturally write 
in the metre in which he was accustomed 
to compose; or he might have been in- 
fluenced by the verse forms that prevailed 
in miracle plays in his part of the coun- 


7 Opinions consonant with his findings were ex- 
pressed by B. ten Brink, Geschichte der englischen Lit- 
teratur (Strassburg, 1893), II, 289; H. Ungemach [not 
“‘Ungemacht,’’ as erroneously cited by Chambers, II, 
409, and Harper, passim], Die Quellen der fiinf ersten 
Chester Plays (Erlangen and Leipzig, 1890), p. 128; 
A. W. Ward, A history of English dramatic literature 
(London, 1899), I, 79, 91-92; Wallace, pp. I-li; C. M. 
Gayley, Plays of our forefathers (New York, 1907), 
pp. 126, 132; O. Waterhouse, The non-cycle mystery 
plays (“E.E.T.S.,”’ E.S., Vol. CIV [London, 1909)), 
pp. lii—liii; B. Cron, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der en- 
glischen Misterien Alten Testaments (Marburg a.L., 
1913), p. 88. 

Ungemach, in addition to Chester’s (later) use of 
Brome, claims a common French original for the two 
English plays. His English-French parallels have 
failed to convince subsequent investigators (Hohlfeld, 
p. 117, as mentioned earlier; H. Varnhagen, De fabula 
scenica immolationem Isaac tractante quae sermone me- 
dio-Anglico conscripta in codice Bromensi asservata est 
{Erlangen, 1899], p. 2; Gayley, pp. 126, 132; Water- 
house, pp. lii—liii; H. Utesch, Die Quellen der Chester- 
Plays (Kiel, 1909], p. 10; A. C. Baugh, ‘“The Chester 
plays and French influence,’’ Schelling anniversary pa- 
pers [New York, 1923], pp. 35-63, esp. pp. 41-42). 
Utesch is not quite accurate when he says: ‘‘Das Ver- 
haltnis des Bromer Spiels zu unserem Ch.-Pi. be- 
spricht neuerdings auch Waterhouse in seiner Ausgabe 
der Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, und er kommt dabei zu 
demselben Ergebnis wie Ungemach.’’ Ungemach and 
Waterhouse agree that the Chester compiler made use 
of an earlier version of the Brome play, but Water- 
house denies Ungemach’s contention that both Eng- 
lish plays are descended from a common French orig- 
inal. 


8 See n. 4. 
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try.”® There is no reason to believe, there- 
fore, that he could not have changed the 
regular stanzas of the Chester play into 
the irregular stanzas of the Brome. More- 
over, a study of the differences between 
the two plays suggested that Chester was 
simpler, closer to the biblical narrative, 
more didactic: therefore, more primitive 
and earlier than the Brome play. Also— 
and this is her chief argument—the differ- 
ences revealed that the Brome play con- 
tained smoother transitions, more skilful- 
ly sustained suspense, steadier progression 
toward the climax, fuller realization of 
human values—in brief, a more effective 
dramatic technique and a more advanced 
literary art. She could account for this su- 
periority only on the assumption that the 
Brome playwright had improved on his 
Chester model. ‘“The Chester dramatist, 
with the Brome model before him, would 
scarcely have gone back to a cruder 
form,’’!° 

Miss Harper’s conclusions have found 
support, on entirely different grounds, in 
an article by Miss Fort, in which rhymes 
common to the two plays are studied." 
Triple rhymes—a regular feature of the 
Chester aaabeccb stanzas—are infrequent 
in the irregular Brome stanzas, which 
rhyme, mostly, abab and abaab; yet cer- 
tain of the Chester triple rhymes are 
found in the corresponding lines of the 
Brome play—proof, Miss Fort contends, 
that Brome was taken from Chester. 


® Harper, p. 53. 10 Tbid., p. 65. 


11 Margaret D. Fort, ‘“‘The metres of the Brome 
and Chester Abraham and Isaac plays,’’ PMLA, XLI 
(1926), 832-39. The argument from similarity of 
rhymes is at best inconclusive, since normal ingenuity 
can always argue plausibly that the adaptation oc- 
curred in the opposite direction. Miss Fort’s chief con- 
tribution lies in calling attention to four common 
triple rhymes (Chester, ll. 269-72, Brome, ll. 141-46; 
Chester, ll. 341-43, Brome, ll. 224-26; Chester, ll. 
377-80, Brome, ll. 269-72; Chester, ll. 397-400, Brome, 
ll. 301-5). In the following pages the first and third of 
these passages will, for other than metrical reasons, be 
proved to illustrate the dependence of Chester on 
Brome. Miss Fort’s remaining evidence is not strong. 
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Other comparisons, too, suggest that 
Brome’s rhymes were adapted from 
Chester’s. 

Miss Fort’s and Miss Harper’s articles, 
though they appeared decades ago, are the 
two most recent studies of the problem; 
and, since they are in agreement and have 
gone unchallenged thus long, it may be 
assumed that they represent a commonly 
accepted view. Yet anyone fresh from a 
detailed comparison of the Brome and 
Chester plays might well entertain grave 
doubts as to the finality of these findings. 
In the following brief study I should like 
to present some considerations which 
seem to me to tell against the theory that 
Brome was derived from Chester. 

From the very first it has commonly 
been recognized that the Brome play, be- 
cause of its irregular meters and rhymes, 
is a corrupt text, degenerated from a good 
text now lost.!2 The comparative regulari- 
ty of stanzaic pattern in the Chester play 
has obscured the fact that its text is much 
more seriously corrupt than that of the 
Brome play. It is more seriously corrupt 
because its corruptness is of sense rather 
than merely of stanza: it is a defective 
text in which elements have been de- 
formed in meaning and sometimes so dis- 
arranged that continuity and effective- 
ness have been destroyed. It is question- 
able whether Brome’s irregularities of 
form are always, or even usually, evidence 
of corruptness: irregular stanzas, rhymes, 
and line-lengths may be introduced in- 
tentionally for literary effect. At any rate, 
as Miss Harper has ably demonstrated, 
the effects achieved by the Brome play- 
wright, sometimes turning upon single 
words and lines, exhibit high artistry. 
Miss Harper, however, would ascribe the 
differences between Brome and Chester to 
improvements by the superior Brome 


12 Smith, pp. 322-23; Hohlfeld, p. 118; Varnhagen, 
pp. 2-3; Cron, p. 89; Waterhouse, pp. xlix—l, liii. 
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playwright. I ascribe the differences to the 
fact that the Chester text is a corrupt, de- 
teriorated version of the original Brome 
play; and this I hope to prove before I 
have finished. 

The evidence lies in a detailed compari- 
son of pertinent selections from the two 
texts. The lines with which the corre- 
spondences between the two plays begin 
may be cited first: 


BROME 


(LI. 105-19) 
ABRAHAM 


Rysse vp, my chyld, and fast cum heder, 
My gentyll barn that art so wysse, 


For we to, chyld, must goo to-geder 
And on-to my Lord make sacryffyce. 


YSAAC 
I am full redy, my fader, loo! 
3evyn at 3owr handes I stand rygth here, 
And wat-so-euer 3e byd me doo, 
Yt schall be don with glad cher, 
Full wyll and fyne. 


ABRAHAM 
A! Ysaac, my owyn son soo dere, 
Godes blyssyng I 3yffe the, and myn. 
(A) Hold thys fagot vp-on thi bake, 
And her my-selffe fyer schall bryng. 


YSAAC 


(B) Fader, all thys her wyll I packe; 
I am full fayn to do zowr bedyng. 


We have here in each play two pairs of 
speeches, each pair consisting of an utter- 
ance by Abraham followed by a rejoinder 
from Isaac. The content of the two pas- 
sages is parallel: with negligible differ- 
ences, every sentence or thought in the 
one play is paralleled by a corresponding 
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sentence or thought in the other, even, 
sometimes, to verbal and phrasal duplica- 
tion. Here, however, the similarities cease. 
In the Brome passage Abraham’s first 
utterance is a request that his son accom- 
pany him to make sacrifice; Isaac’s re- 
joinder expresses general compliance to 
his father’s will. Abraham’s second speech 
consists of a blessing for the compliance 
and a specific request which naturally 


CHESTER 


(Ll, 229-48) 
ABRAHAM 

Make thee ready, my deare'* Derling, 
for we must doe a lyttle thing. 
(A) this wood vpon thy back thou bring, 

we must not long abyde. 
A sword and fire I will take, 
for sacrifice I must make; 
Godis bydding will I not forsake, 

but aye obedyent bee. 


ISAAK 
Father, I am all readye 
to doe your bydding mekelie, 
(B) to beare this wood full bowne am I, 
as you comaunde me. 


ABRAHAM 
O Isaak, Isaak, my derling deere, 
my blessing now I geve the here. 
(A) take up this fagot with good cheare, 
and on thy backe yt bringe, 
and fire with me I will take. 


ISAAKE 
your bydding I will not forsake, 
father, I will never slake 
to fulfill your byddinge. 


grows out of it: Carry this wood for the 
sacrifice on your back. Isaac’s second re- 
joinder is specific compliance to the sec- 
ond request: I will carry it. The first pair 
of speeches leads logically to the second 


13 deare, the reading of BWhD, is not included in 
the text of Deimling’s ‘‘E.E.T.S."’ edition, p. 72, 1. 229. 
(MS h is also sometimes referred to as R or K.) 
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pair; there is progression, development, 
forward movement. In contrast, the Ches- 
ter passage is clumsy. The specific request 
(A) and compliance (B) concerning the 
wood, found together at the end in Brome, 
are awkwardly repeated in Chester and 
scattered throughout the passage. Abra- 
ham’s first speech contains both requests, 
one sandwiched in between the two parts 
of the other; and Isaac’s first rejoinder 
likewise contains both general and specific 
compliance. The second pair of speeches, 
therefore, can only ineptly repeat, con- 
fusedly marking time rather than carry- 
ing the action and thought smoothly for- 
ward, as in Brome. 

How are we to account for Chester’s 
inferiority? The extreme awkwardness of 
the repetition leads one to suspect that the 
text is corrupt; one may be permitted to 
doubt whether any author could inten- 
tionally have botched the passage so bad- 
ly. This suspicion grows when we examine 
the repetition more curiously by putting 
the two passages in Chester side by side: 


CHESTER 


(Ll. 229-36) 
ABRAHAM 
Make thee ready, my deare Derling, 
for we must doe a lyttle thing. 
this wood vpon thy back thou bring, 
we must not long abyde. 
A sword and fire I will take, 


for sacrifice I must make; 
Godis bydding will I not forsake, 
but aye obedyent bee. 


The lines which contain the repetition 
(right column) form a regular Chester 
stanza: aaabeccb. The lines which they re- 
peat (left column) consist of two regular 
Chester half-stanzas: the concluding half 
of one (eccb) and the beginning half of 
the next (aaa[b]). The parallels in thought 
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and phrase are striking, and, significant- 
ly, they continue even in Isaac’s speech, 
the content of which, slightly modified, 
is assigned in the earlier passage to Abra- 
ham. Notable is the fact that two of the 
three rhymes in the repetitious stanza are 
found also in the corresponding half- 
stanzas. Finally, the omission of the re- 
peating stanza would not disturb the sur- 
rounding text in any way, nor would it de- 
prive the play of any significant element! 
—indeed, it would bring about a distinct 
improvement. The conclusion seems justi- 
fied that the two passages involved go 
back to a common original eight lines and 
that some scribe or compiler or author, 
confronted with alternate forms, unwisely 
or unconsciously included them both. 
Despite the repetition in Chester, there 
can be no doubt of the close relationship 
between this passage and the correspond- 
ing one in Brome. It cannot be main- 
tained, however, that the Brome play- 
wright “got rid of [Chester’s] repetition”’ ;* 
we are dealing not with improvement in 


CHESTER 


(Ll. 241-48) 
ABRAHAM 
O Isaak, Isaak, my derling deere, 
my blessing now I geve the here. 
take vp this fagot with good cheare, 
and on thy backe yt bringe, 
and fire with me I will take. 


ISAAKE 
your bydding I will not forsake, 
father, I will never slake 

to fulfill your byddinge. 


Brome but with deterioration in Chester. 
Chester is not a crude antecedent, but a 
corrupt descendent, of Brome. 

14 The only loss would be Abraham’s line of bless- 
ing. 

15 Harper, p. 61. I have examined all the English 


plays of Abraham and Isaac and the oldest French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and Cornish plays (refer- 
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Further evidence of the corruptness of 
Chester is abundant. Four striking ex- 
amples occur in the following passage: 


BROME 


(LI. 242-90) 
ABRAHAM 


Cume vp, swet son, on-to my arme. 
(C1) I must bynd thy handes too, 
All-thow thow be neuer soo myld. 


YSAAC 
(C2) A! mercy, fader! wy schuld ze do soo? 


ABRAHAM 
(C3) That thow schuldyst not let, my chyld. 


YSAAC 
(C4) Nay, i-wysse, fader, I wyll not let zow; 
Do on for me zowr wyll, 
And on the purpos that 3e haue set 30w 
For Godes love kepe yt forthe styll. 


I am full sory thys day to dey, 

But 3yt I kepe not my God to greve: 
Do on 3o0wr lyst for me hardly, 

My fayer swete fader, I zeffe zow leve. 


ences to texts are given later in this footnote): in none 
except Chester does there occur a double request by 
Abraham that Isaac carry the wood, etc. This is not 
surprising, since the Vulgate, the ultimate source of all 
the plays, contains only one reference to the action 
(Gen. 22:6). In the light of this common tradition of 
only one request, which is more likely: that Brome is 
following a tradition which later gets bungled in Ches- 
ter or that Brome is ‘‘getting rid of Chester's repeti- 
tion’’? 

The English plays are conveniently edited in the 
following volumes: L. T. Smith, York mystery plays 
(Oxford, 1885); H. Deimling, The Chester plays, Part I 
(“E.E.T.S.,”" E.S., Vol. LXII (London, 1893]), and 
Matthews, The Chester plays, Part II (‘‘E.E.T:S.,” 
E.S., Vol. CXV (London, 1916]); G. England and 
A. W. Pollard, The Towneley plays (‘‘E.E.T.S.,”’ E.S., 
Vol. LXXI [London, 1897]); K. 8S. Block, Ludus 
Coventriae (“E.E.T.S.,"" E.S., Vol. CXX [London, 
1922]); and Waterhouse (contains the Brome and 
Dublin plays). Since P. E. Dustoor (‘Textual notes on 
three non-cycle mystery plays,’’ MLR, XXIII [1928], 
208-12) expresses grave doubts as to the reliability of 
Waterhouse’s texts, my quotations from the Brome 
play have been taken from J. M. Manly's Specimens of 
the pre-Shaksperean drama (Boston and London, 
1900), I, 41-57. Dustoor also finds Deimling’s edition 
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Highly instructive of the imperfect 
state of the Chester text is that section of 
the passage quoted above in which paral- 


CHESTER 


(Ll. 357-89) 
ABRAHAM 


Come hither, my Child, that art so sweete: 
(C1) thou must be bounden, hand and feete. 


ISAAC 


(D) A! father, we must no more mete 
by ought that I can see, 

but doe with me right as you will, 

I must obay, and that is skill, 

Gods Comaundment to fulfill, 
for needis so must it be. 


Vpon the purpose that have set you, 
(C4) for sooth, father, I will not let you, 
but evermore vnto you bowe, 

whyle that I maye. 


of the Chester plays inaccurate (‘Textual notes on the 
Chester Old Testament plays,’’ Anglia, LII [1928], 
97-112; and ‘‘The Chester MSS. and the Brome play,” 
Allahabad University studies, Vol. VI, Part I [‘‘Arts, 
Law, and Commerce’’] [Allahabad, 1930], p. 62); but 
my quotations from Chester IV have been taken from 
the “E.E.T.S.”’ edition. In all quotations I have fol- 
lowed the punctuation and spelling of my texts; but I 
have not retained italics to record manuscript abbre- 
viations, and, in order to get parallel lines opposite 
each other, I have not always indicated stanzaic divi- 
sion by interlinear spacing. 

The foreign plays which I have consulted are as 
follows: J. de Rothschild, Le Mistére du Viel Testa- 
ment (“S.A.T.F.”’ (Paris, 1879]), II, 1-79; Wallace, 
pp. 91-127 (for Theodore Beza’s Abraham sacrifiant); 
A. d’Ancona, Sacre rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV, 
XV, e XVI (Florence, 1872), I, 41-59 (for Feo Bel- 
cari’s Abramo ed Isac); L. Rouanet, Coleccion.de autos, 
farsas, y coloquios del siglo X VI (Barcelona and Ma- 
drid, 1901), I, 1-21 (for Auto del sacreficio de Abra- 
ham); Hans Sachs, Das dritt und letzt Buch: sehr herr- 
liche schéne Tragedi, Comedi, und Schimpf Spil (Nu- 
remberg, 1561), pp. 13*-17 (for Die Opferung Isaac); 
E. Norris, The ancient Cornish drama (Oxford, 1859), 
I, 96-105 (for the account of Abraham and Isaac in 
Origo mundi). 
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But, fader, I prey 3ow euer-more, 
Tell 3e my moder no dell; 
Yffe sche wost yt, sche wold wepe full sore, 
For i-wysse, fader, sche lovyt me full wylle, 
Goddes blyssyng mot sche haue! 


Now for-wyll, my moder so swete, 
(D) We too be leke no mor to mete. 


ABRAHAM 


A! Ysaac, Ysaac! son, thou makyst me to gret,. 


And with thy wordes thow dystempurst me. 


YSAAC 
I-wysse, swete fader, I am sory to greve 3ow, 
I ery 30w mercy of that I haue donne, 
And of all trespasse that euer I ded meve 3ow; 
Now, dere fader, for-zyffe me that I haue 
donne. 
God of heuyn be with me! 


ABRAHAM 
A! dere chyld, lefe of thy monys; 
(E1) Jn all thy lyffe thow grevyd me neuer onys; 
Now blyssyd be thow, body and bonys, 
That euer thow were bred and born! 


Thow hast be to me chyld full good. 
But i-wysse, chyld, thow I morne neuer so 
fast, 
3yt must I nedes here at the last 


In thys place sched all thy blood. 


Ther-for, my dere son, here schall thou lye. 
On-to my warke I must me stede, 
I-wysse I had as leve my-selffe to dey— 
Yff God wyll be plecyd wyth my dede— 
And myn owyn body for to offer. 


YSAAC 
A! mercy, fader, morne ze no more, 
30wr wepyng make my hart sore, 
As my owyn deth that I schall suffer. 


(F1) zowr kerche, fader, a-bowt my eyn ze wynd! 


ABRAHAM 
(F2) So TI schall, my swettest chyld in erde. 


YSAAC 
(F3) Now zyt, good fader, haue thys in mynd, 
And smyth me not oftyn with zowr scharp 
swerd, 
But hastely that yt be sped. 


ABRAHAM 
F4) Now fore-wyll, my chyld, so full of grace. 


Father, greete well my brethren yonge, 

and praye my mother of her blessinge, 

I come no more vnder her winge. 
farewell for ever and aye! 


But, father, I crye you mercye. 

of that I haue trespassed to thee, 

forgeven, father, that yt may be 
vntill Domes daye. 


ABRAHAM 
My deare sonne, let be thy mones; 
(E1) my child, thou greaved me but ones. 
blessed be thou, bodye and bones, 
(E2) and I forgeve thee here. 


Loe, my deare sonne, here shalt thou lye; 
vnto my worke now must I hye, 
I had as leefe myselfe to dye 

as thou my darling dere. 


ISAAC 


Father, if you be to me kinde, 
(F1) about my heade a kercher bynde, 


(F3) and let me lightlie out of your mynde, 


and sone that I were spedd. 


ABRAHAM 
(F4) Farewell, my sweete sonne of grace! 
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lel E occurs. In Brome, following Isaac’s 
apostrophe of farewell to his absent moth- 
er, Abraham exclaims that the boy’s 
words are distressing him. Isaac there- 
upon begs forgiveness for thus grieving 
his father and passes naturally to a re- 
quest for general forgiveness of all tres- 
passes which he has ever committed 
against the old man. Abraham exclaims 
that Isaac never grieved him once in all 
the lad’s life and—instead of forgiveness, 
which, of course, would be inappropriate 
since there has been no trespass—bestows 
his blessing upon the ‘full good”’ child. 
Throughout the passage the dialogue runs 
smoothly. 

In the corresponding Chester lines ap- 
pear characteristic deformations. To begin 
with, Abraham’s exclamation over his 
son’s distressing words drops out alto- 
gether; hence, Isaac’s “crye you mercye” 
becomes unmotivated, with a consequent 
effect of abruptness or jerkiness. Even 
more seriously, the sense of Brome’s 
“thow grevyd me neuer onys”’ (E1) is re- 
versed in Chester to “thou greaved me 
but ones’””—that is, ““you grieved me only 
once.” Though this at first may seem like 
merely a late scribal slip of no signifi- 
cance, more careful examination proves 
that it is more than this. Fortunately, we 
have a number of manuscripts of the 
Chester plays—the only cycle plays for 
which we do have such textual help. Now 
the error appears, in one form or another, 
im every extant manuscript: “ever ones”’ 
read W and h, “‘euery ones” read B and 
D."* The corruptness therefore seems to go 
back at least to the common ancestor of 
the extant manuscripts. One might still 
argue that we are here dealing with a 
simple scribal slip in the common ances- 
tor. But there is clear evidence that the 
error was committed not by a careless 
scribe but by the author who cast the 

16 Chester plays, I, 79; II, xl, variants to 1. 378. 
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Chester play into its present stanzaic 
form; for, after “my child, thou greaved 
me but ones,” the author continues, “and 
I forgeve thee here” (E2). As we ob- 
served, there is no forgiveness in Brome, 
for there is no occasion for any; in Ches- 
ter, however, the author, misunderstand- 
ing his source, or finding it already cor- 
rupt, ascribes one trespass to Isaac and 
then adds forgiveness for it. It will not do, 
as K6élbing and Pollard suggest, to emend 
the “ever ones” of W and h to ‘‘[njever 
ones” ;!’ for then the “I forgeve thee here” 
becomes meaningless. Now what was 
Isaac’s single transgression against his 
father? None is mentioned in the play, 
either in Chester or in Brome; indeed, the 
whole effectiveness of the pathos lies in 
Isaac’s entire innocence.'* The lines in 
Chester can be explained only on the 
grounds that corruptness was present in 
the materials used by the author of the 
present form of the Chester play or was 
introduced into the play by him. The close 
similarity of the corrupt line to the cor- 


17 E. Kélbing, review of A. W. Pollard’s English 
miracle plays (Oxford, 1890), in Englische Studien, 
XVI (1892), 280; and Pollard, p. 186. In his first edi- 
tion (1890) Pollard adopted the reading ‘‘greves me 
ever ones,’’ with the following comment in his notes: 
‘‘We may construe it: ‘thou grievest me once for all 
and always,’ i.e. the remembrance of Isaac’s meek 
submission will always cut Abraham to the heart.” 
After Kélbing’s review suggesting the emendation to 
“‘{nJever ones’’ on the basis of the reading in Brome, 
Pollard adopted the emendation in his second (1895) 
and subsequent editions (see also Dustoor, Allahabad 
University studies, VI, Part I, 65-66). 


18 Cf. Towneley (ll. 217-19): 
“T were leuer than all wardly wyn 
That I had fon hym onys vnkynde, 
Bot no defawt I faund hym in.”’ 


and the Viel Testament (1. 10409): 
“L’enfant qui jamais n’offensa.”’ 


In none of the Abraham and Isaac plays except Ches- 
ter is found any suggestion of fault in the boy, and in 
none except Chester does the father forgive him. In 
York, where Isaac is a grown man, he requests mercy 
both from his father and from God; and Abraham in 
response prays that God may grant forgiveness but 
mentions none from himself: ‘‘My grete god . . . . for- 
gyffe the sone,”’ etc. (ll. 260—68). 
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responding line of the Brome play leads to 
the conclusion that Chester here repre- 
sents a faulty form of the Brome text. 

The naturalness of the dialogue in 
which Brome E occurs is duplicated at the 
beginning and end of the selection above, 
in the Brome C and F parallels. Each of 
the four speeches, C1, C2, C3, and C4 in 
Brome, for instance, leads logically to the 
following one and follows logically from 
the preceding one; the whole forms a co- 
herent and effective little scene. In Ches- 
ter, however, we find no natural inter- 
change of dialogue; instead, the two 
middie speeches are dropped altogether, 
and the remaining two, though related in 
thought, are separated from each other by 
many lines. In Brome, Isaac’s ‘I wyll not 
let 30w” (C4) fits perfectly into the dia- 
logue as a rejoinder to the father’s pre- 
ceding utterance (C3), the words of which 
it closely echoes. In Chester, however, ‘‘I 
will not let you”? (C4) comes in the mid- 
dle of Isaac’s fairly long speech and is 
separated by a whole stanza from Abra- 
ham’s mention of binding the child. In- 
deed, as a result of its late position in 
Chester, the binding has already occurred 
when Isaac says “I will not let you”’; con- 
sequently the word “let” loses much of 
the specific, physical significance which it 
should have—and does have in Brome, of 
course. The corruptness in Chester here is 
caused by the loss of speeches C2 and C3 
and by the misplacing of C4. 

A similar comment is to be made upon 
F1, F2, F3, and F4. The Brome Isaac’s re- 
quest that his eyes be covered (F1) is fol- 
lowed by Abraham’s loving expression of 
compliance (F2); and then, as the ker- 
chief is laid on the boy’s face, he makes a 
second request: that the deed be done 
speedily (F3). Abraham then utters an 
appropriate farewell (F4). In Chester, 
Abraham’s brief speech of compliance is 
lost altogether, with a resulting telescop- 
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ing of Isaac’s two requests (F1 and F3) 
into one awkward speech. Indeed, the 
awkwardness is increased by the addition 
of a third request: ‘“‘Let me lightlie out of 
your mynde.”® And most inept of all is 
Abraham’s immediately succeeding fare- 
well (F4), which, of course, is no adequate 
utterance after Isaac’s specific request for 
a kerchief over his eyes. Chester is here 
mutilated through the loss of Abraham’s 
short speech F2 and an alteration in the 
sense of F3. 

In the long parallel selections above oc- 
curs one final correspondence—D—which 
is worthy of comment. In Brome the line 
‘‘We too be leke no mor to mete” refers 
to Isaac and his mother and appears at 
the end of a seven-line, agonized expres- 
sion of the boy’s emotions as he thinks of 
parting from her. He desires to ease the 
shock of grief which she will feel because 
of her great love for him, asks God’s bless- 
ing upon her, bids her farewell, and cries, 
‘‘We too be leke no mor to mete.” Abra- 
ham’s following exclamation of distress is 
naturally evoked by his son’s reference to 
the one person they both love more dearly 
than any other living creature. Clearly, 
line D fits aptly and effectively into its 
context. In Chester, Isaac utters the same 
line, but here in reference to himself and 


19 There seems no doubt that Chester's 
“and let me lightlie out of your mynde”’ 


is closely related to Brome’s 


“‘Now 3yt, good fader, haue thys in mynd, 
And smyth me not oftyn with 30wr scharp swerd."’ 


The repetition of the word ‘‘mind,’’ its position as a 
rhyme, and (disregarding for the moment F2 in 
Brome, since it is lost in Chester) the sandwiching of 
the two passages with the word ‘‘mind”’ in them be- 
tween precisely similar requests in both plays (for the 
kerchief and for dispatch)—all these prove close re- 
lationship. Which, then, seems more likely to be de- 
rived from the other? In Brome, Isaac’s plea that his 
father be mindful to smite ‘‘not oftyn”’ is so closely re- 
lated to the following request for haste that the two 
blend into one request. In Chester, however, ‘‘and let 
me lightlie out of your mynde”’ is utterly unconnected 
with what precedes and what follows. ( an there be 
doubt that the original form of the passage is that 
which we find in Brome? 
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his father, and the context is quite differ- 
ent. When we examine that context, we 
perceive at once that the boy’s exclama- 
tion has no connection whatsoever with 
what precedes or what follows. Preceding 
it is Abraham’s declaration of intention to 
bind the boy, which certainly would not 
naturally evoke from Isaac the thought 
that he and his father were never to meet 
again; contrast Isaac’s appropriate reac- 
tion in Brome: “A! mercy, fader! wy 
schuld ze do soo?” Following D in Ches- 
ter is Isaac’s expression of submission, 
which certainly has no inevitable connec- 
tion with the thought that he and his 
father are to part forever. Line D in 
Chester, then, as so frequently with other 
passages in this version, has, through gar- 
bling, been misplaced. If we take it out of 
its context (along with the following line, 
which is only filler and goes along with 
it), we get a smooth and logical sequence 
between the preceding and following 


BROME 
(Ll. 255-61) 
But, fader, I prey zow euer-more, 
Tell 3e my moder no dell; 
Y ffe sche wost yt, sche wold wepe full sore, 


For i-wysse, fader, sche lovyt me full wylle, 
Goddes blyssyng mot sche haue! 


Now for-wyll, my moder so swete, 
We too be leke no mor to mete. 


speeches: Abraham’s declaration of in- 
tention to bind the boy is then followed by 
the latter’s expression of submission: 
“Doe with me right as you will.’’ It is per- 
haps anticlimactic to observe that the 
thought of never meeting again applies 
more fittingly to an absent person than to 
one present: Isaac is “meeting” his father 
and will presumably continue to “meet” 
him until the lad’s death. On the other 
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hand, when he left his mother to go to the 
sacrifice, neither of them had any notion 
that they would never meet again. Hence 
the line in itself, regardless of its position, 
has a greater appropriateness and deeper 
poignancy when it refers to Isaac and his 
mother, as it does in Brome. 

It may further be observed that of the 
seven lines in Brome which Isaac utters 
concerning his mother, the first four find 
no parallel whatsoever in Chester. Of the 
remaining three, only two—that of the 
blessing and that of the farewell—are 
echoed. The correspondence here between 
Chester and Brome, then, is reduced to 
two lines (there are only three lines in 
Chester concerning the mother). It is in- 
teresting, though perhaps coincidental, 
that these seven lines in Brome—includ- 
ing both those paralleled in Chester and 
those not paralleled—bear a peculiar re- 
semblance to the corresponding lines in 
the French Mistére du Viel Testament: 


VIEL TESTAMENT 
(LI. 10195-204) 


Mon pére, je vous cry mercy, 
Et a ma mére naturelle, 

Qui pour moy aura grant soucy, 
Quant elle scayra la nowvelle. 
Recommandés moy bien a elle 
Et la confortés doulcement, 
Car, pour certain, ce sera celle 
Qui triste sera grandement. 

A Dieu luy dis totallement, 

Car je ne la voirré jamais. 


If one were inclined, as Ungemach is,”° to 
urge that the French is the original of the 


20 Ungemach (p. 154) cites as parallel here only 
two and a half lines of the Viel Testament (ll. 10276— 
78), found a little farther on in the French play. He 
seems not to have noticed the closer and longer corre- 
spondence which I cite above. Perhaps it is not amiss 
to point out that a few scholars who refuse to go as far 
as Ungemach nevertheless admit some seemingly sig- 
nificant parallels between the Viel Testament and the 
Brome-Chester version. Utesch, for instance (p. 10), 
observes: ‘‘Allerdings lisst sich franzésischer Einfluss 
bei diesem Stiick wohl! nicht ganz leugnen’’ (see also 
Varnhagen, p. 2). 
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English plays, one might observe further 
that Brome’s “We too be leke no mor to 
mete” is paralleled by the French “Je ne 
le voirré jamais” and occurs at the corre- 
sponding position in a speech containing 
numerous other parallels. At the very 
least, the French correspondence demon- 
strates the entire naturalness of the line 
in question as it is found in Brome. I 
make no further claim than this: that, of 
the two English passages, Brome repre- 
sents the natural, original version and 
Chester the defective, derived one. 

The two final parallels which I have to 
suggest seem to involve erroneous assign- 
ment of speeches in the Chester version. 
The first one follows: 


BROME 


(Ll. 135-49) 
YSAAC 
But, fader, I mervell sore of thys, 
Wy that ze make thys heuy chere; 
And also, fader, euer-more dred I: 
Wer ys 30wr qweke best that ze schuld kyll? 


Both fyer and wood we haue redy, 
But queke best haue we non on this hyll. 
A quyke best, I wot wyll, must be ded 
gour sacryfyce for to make.” 


ABRAHAM 
Dred the nowyth, my chyld, I the red, 
Owr Lord wyll send me on-to thys sted 
Summ maner a best for to take, 
Throw hys swet sond. 


YSAAC 
3a, fader, but my hart begynnyth to quake 
To se that scharpe sword in zowr hond. 
Wy bere 3e 30wr sword drawyn soo? 


For some lines these two passages run 
along correspondingly: Isaac’s inquiry as 
to the cause of his father’s “heavy cheer” 


21 In the manuscript this line and the preceding one 
are reversed. 





is followed by the lad’s comment con- 
cerning “dread” (Isaac’s own in Brome, 
Abraham’s in Chester); then Isaac asks 
where the beast is that is to be killed. In 
the succeeding four lines in Brome, Isaac 
continues to talk about the beast: there is 
“non on this hyll.’”” The corresponding 
lines in Chester—only two—express the 
same notion that “ther is non... .vpon 
this hill”; but these lines are ascribed to 
Abraham. Now there can be little doubt 
that in the original version Isaac uttered 
the lines in question. They are a logical 
extension of Isaac’s preceding question; 
but when ascribed to Abraham, they seem 


strangely inconsistent with his next 
speech, ‘Dread thie not,” etc., for that 
CHESTER 
(Ll. 259-72) 
ISAAK 


but why make you so heavie cheare? 
are you any thing adred? 

father, if it be your will, 

wher is the beast that we shall kill? 


ABRAHAM 


Ther is non, sonne, vpon this hill 
that I see here in this steed. 


ISAAK 
Father, I am full sore afraide 
to see you beare this drawen sworde. 
I hope for all middle-yorde 
you will not slaye your childe. 


ABRAHAM 
Dread thie not, my childe, I red, 
our lord will send of his godhead 
some maner beast into this stydd, 
ether tayme or wylde. 


utterance is intended to allay the youth’s 
fears, whereas this can only arouse them. 
Moreover, the lines are ascribed to Isaac 
(or are absent) in all the other plays of the 
sacrifice which I examined, English and 
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foreign, and in the Vulgate, the ultimate 
source of all; and no corresponding speech 
is ever assigned to Abraham.” Further- 


22 The Vulgate reads as follows (Gen. 22:7-8): 

“Ecce, inquit [Isaac], ignis et ligna; ubi est victima 
holocausti? 

“Dixit autem Abraham: Deus providebit sibi vic- 
timam holocausti, fili mi.’’ 

In Brome the biblical order of Isaac’s words is re- 
versed: the question (1. 138) precedes the statement 
concerning fire and wood (I. 139), and the latter is 
amplified by comment on the absence of a quick beast 
(il. 140—42). It is part of this comment which is trans- 
ferred to Abraham in the Chester play. Chester omits 
the biblical reference to fire and wood. 

No version except Brome—English or foreign—re- 
verses the order of Isaac’s words: and no version ex- 
cept Chester omits the reference to fire and wood 
(Dublin mentions only the wood [l. 149]). York (ll. 
161-62), Towneley (ll. 166-68), Dublin (ll. 148-51), 
the Cornish play (ll. 1313-18), the Spanish play (ll. 
468-70), and the German play (p. 15”) closely repro- 
duce the Vulgate so far as Isaac's words are concerned. 
Ludus Coventriae and Abraham sacrifiant alter the 
form of Isaac’s words from a question to a simple ob- 
servation, which thus becomes exactly parallel in con- 
tent and position with the Brome and Chester com- 
ment on the absence of a quick beast on the hill: 

Ludus Coventriae (ll. 125-28): 

YSAAC 
“Ffadyr fyre and wood here is plente 
but I kan se no sacryfice 
what 3e xulde offre fayn wold I se 
pat it were don at pe best avyse.”’ 
Abraham sacrifiant (ll. 603-5): 
ISAAC 
“Voila du bois, du feu, & vn cousteau, 
Mais ie ne voy ne mouton ny agneau 
Que vous puissiez sacrifier icy.”” 


The Viel Testament and Abramo ed Isac reproduce the 
biblical Isaac’s speech in order and substance but add 
comment which is more or less parallel to the Brome 
and Chester comment on the absence of a quick beast: 
Abramo ed Isac (p. 48): 
ISAC 
“O reverendo padre, ecco le legne, 
Ecco il fuoco e ‘| coltel nella man vostra 
Da poter far l’offerte sante e degne, 
Ma l’animal, ti priego, ora mi mostra. 
Di mandrie o pecorai non veggio insegne, 
Di che dunque faren I'offerta nostra? 
Noi siam qui in luogo silvestro e diserto; 
Priego mi faccia di tal dubbio certo.”’ 
Viel Testament (EF, ll. 10024—29): 
ISAAC 
“Et, mon pére, quant je regarde 
A nostre faict, bien j'appercoys 
Que portons le feu et le boys 
Mais ou est l’aigneau ou victime, 
Qui sont requis, comme j'estime, 
Pour sacrifier?”’ 


No version containing a parallel to the Brome and 
Chester comment on the quick beast (assigned to 


more, the vocative ‘“‘sonne,” which fits 
the lines to Abraham in the Chester ver- 
sion, has aroused editorial suspicions on 
wholly other grounds: its position in the 
line is not constant in the manuscripts, 
and the editor for the Early English Text 
Society comments that “an omission of 
sonne would make the verse correct in the 
form in which HWh have it.’’* One may 
safely infer, therefore, that the lines origi- 
nally belonged to Isaac, as in Brome, but 
through error were subsequently attached 
to Abraham by the author of Chester.”* 
A further difference between Brome 
and Chester in the passage quoted above 
is that the order of the two remaining 
speeches is reversed, Abraham’s “Dread 
thee not; God will provide” preceding 
Isaac’s fear of the sword in Brome, follow- 
ing it in Chester. Again, comparison with 
the other plays and with the Vulgate es- 
tablishes the probability that Brome’s or- 
der is the original ;* and it is not difficult 
to see how the Chester author—or pos- 
sibly a compiler of already corrupt source 
materials—was led to make the reversal. 
Since Abraham had already been supplied 


Isaac in Brome, to Abraham in Chester) ascribes the 
speech to Abraham; and no version contains at this 
point an additional speech for Abraham. Hence the 
traditional treatment of the story, from the Vulgate 
on, suggests that, of the two passages in Brome and 
Chester, Brome'’s is the original and Chester's the de- 
rived. Certainly, since Brome is merely following tra- 
dition, it cannot be maintained that Brome is copying 
from Chester and improving the passage by assigning 
the Abraham speech to Isaac. 

23 Chester plays, I, 74, variant to 1. 263. D also has 
the reading ‘‘sonne”’ (II, xxxix). Cf. Dustoor (Anglia, 
LII, 107-8), who approves omitting ‘‘the super- 
fluous ‘sonne.’ ”’ 

%« That the change was made by the author rather 
than a scribe is suggested »y the fact that ‘‘sonne’’ ap- 
pears in every manuscript, even though not always at 
the same place; hence, it most likely appeared in the 
archetype of the extant manuscripts. 

2 Without exception Isaac's speech, in all the plays 
as in the Vulgate, is immediately followed by Abra- 
ham’s ‘‘God will provide’ or an equivalent. In Ludus 
Coventriae (ll. 129-32) Abraham's speech contains a 
broad hint—and in Dublin (ll. 152-69), the Cornish 
play (ll. 1319-28), and Towneley (ll. 169-74) a flat 
statement—that Isaac is to be the sacrifice. 
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through the altered speech-ascription with 
an answer to Isaac’s question and since 
simple telescoping was discouraged by the 
difference in tone between the two 
speeches now ascribed to Abraham, it was 
necessary to insert a speech by Isaac to 
lead to Abraham’s “Dread thie not’’; and 
since the following speech fitted very well, 
its position was changed. The confused 
order of Chester (in comparison with 
Brome) in the immediately following lines 
lends further support to the theory. 
Whether this suggestion finds favor or 
not, it seems clear that the Brome play 
represents the original order, the Chester 
play the derived order. 

The final parallel which I should like to 
adduce follows: 


BROME 
(Ll. 187-97) 
YSAAC 
And ys yt Goddes wyll that I schuld be slayn? 


ABRAHAM 
3a, truly, Ysaac, my son soo good, 
And ther-for my handes I wryng. 


YSAAC 
Now, fader, azens my Lordes wyll 
I wyll neuer groche, lowd nor styll; 
He mygth a sent me a better desteny 
Yf yt had a be hys plecer. 


ABRAHAM 


For-sothe, son, but yf Y ded this dede, 
Grevosly dysplessyd owr Lord wyll be. 


YSAAC 


Nay, nay, fader, God for-bede 
That euer 3e schuld greve hym for me. 


Except for the italicized lines, the two 
passages are obvious parallels. Isaae (hav- 
ing been informed that he must die) asks, 
“Is it God’s will I should be slain?” His 
father assures him that it is; there follow 
the italicized passages; Abraham explains 
that unless he does the deed, the Lord will 
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be displeased with him; and Isaac cries, 
“God forbid it should be so!’ In Brome 
the italicized lines form a separate speech 
by Isaac; in Chester they come between 
the preceding and following speeches of 
Abraham and with these speeches form 
one continuous utterance by the father. 
Since the italicized lines occur at corre- 
sponding positions in passages otherwise 
completely parallel, it is not surprising, 
upon closer examination, to observe that 
they, too, are interestingly parallel. The 
central thought of the speakers is, in fact, 
identical: I will submit to the Lord’s will. 
The presence of an additional thought in 
Brome (ll. 192-93) does not, of course, 
weaken the parallelism. Once again we are 
confronted with what seems to be an er- 


CHESTER 
(LI. 309-16) 
ISAAC 
Is it Gods will I shold be slaine? 


ABRAHAM 
yea, sonne, it is not for to layne; 


to his bydding I will be bayne, 
ever to his pleasinge. 


But that I doe this dolefull deede, 
my lord will not quyte me my meede. 


ISAAC 


Mary! father, God forbydd 
but you doe your offringe. 


roneous ascription of a speech in Chester. 
Certainly the passage reads more smooth- 
ly in Brome, for Isaac’s question, “Is it 
God’s will?” is, following Abraham’s 
affirmative reply, linked closely with the 
boy’s next speech: “Against my Lord’s 
will I will never complain.”” Unfortunate- 
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ly, with one exception the passage is either 
absent or not closely paralleled in the 
other plays and in the Vulgate. The one 


exception—the York play—is surprisingly 


like both Brome and Chester, each speech 
in the latter two plays finding an exact 
counterpart in York (ll. 189-206), even to 
occasional yerbal and phrasal identity: 


ISAAC 
Why! fadir, will god pat I be slayne? 


ABRAHAM 
3a, suthly sone, so has he saide. 


ISAAC 
And I sall noght grouche per agayne, 
To wirke his wille I am wele payed; 
Sen it is his desire, 
I sall be bayne to be 
Brittynd and brent in fyre, 
And per-fore morne noght for me. 


ABRAHAM 
Nay, sone, this gatis most nedis be gone, 
My lord god will I noght gayne-saye, 
Nor neuer make mornys nor mone, 
To make offerand of pe this day. 


ISAAC 
Fadir, sen god oure lorde all-ane 
Vowchesaffe to sende when 3e gon praye 
A sone to you, when ye had nane, 
“And nowe will that he wende his waye, 
Therfore faynde me to fell 
Tille offerand in pis place. 


The italicized lines, of course, correspond 
to those assigned in Brome to Isaac, in 
Chester to Abraham. In York they belong 

—to-tsaac. Hence it becomes likely that in 
the traditional version which lies behind 
the Brome, Chester, and York texts of this 
segment of the play, the ascription of the 
lines in question was to Isgae, as it is in 
Brome. It follows that the passage as it 
appears in Chester must be confused and 
corrupt.*® 


26 The reader will have observed that in a number 
of the pairs of parallel passages discussed in this paper 


On the basis of all the preceding evi- 
dence, we may safely conclude that the 
central part of the Chester play is derived 
in some fashion from the central part of 
the original Brome play. This original 
Brome play was an earlier version of the 
one we have in the extant fifteenth-cen- 
tury?” manuscript, for the Chester play 
goes back to the second half of the four- 
teenth century,?® and, of course, the 


the parallels consist of numerous correspondences fol- 
lowing each other in identical order, one of which in 
some fashion has been twisted from its original mean- 
ing—sometimes so violently as to obscure the corre- 
spondence. Two further instances of the same phe- 
nomenon may be cited: (1) Brome, ll. 210-25, and 
Chester, ll. 329-42. The twisting here occurs in the 
reference to the mother, which in Brome appears at 
the beginning of Isaac's second speech but in Chester 
at the beginning of Abraham's first. (2) Brome, Il. 
175-86, and Chester, ll. 297-308. The twisting here oc- 
curs in reference to the words ‘‘prey’’—‘‘praying’’: in 
Brome the word refers to Isaac's prayer, in Chester to 
his mother’s. Since the other Abraham and Isaac plays 
do not in these passages reflect the details of the 
Brome-Chester version, it is not possible to establish 
a tradition with which to link either Brome or Chester. 

Kélbing (p. 280), failing to perceive the second of 
these obscure correspondences, suggests that a half- 
stanza has here been lost from Chester and would sup- 
ply it after 1. 300 with the three lines from Brome (Il. 
178-80) (see Pollard, who apparently approves, p. 
186). It is true that the stanzaic structure of Chester 
here gives some reason to believe that lines have been 
lost from the version, but Chester’s condensation of 
Brome’s lines is no more remarkable here than at nu- 
merous other points in the play. There can, therefore, 
be no legitimate reason for supplying the lines from 
Brome. re 

27 Smith, Anglia, VII, 316-17. 

28 Views concerning the date of the Chester cycle 
are suffiiently summarized in the following works: 
Chambers, II, 348-52 (contains descriptions of the im- 
portant documents); Gayley, pp. 128-33; Pollard, pp. 
xxi, xxxvi; 8S. B. Hemingway, English nativity plays 
(“Yale studies in English,’’ Vol. XXXVIII [New 
York, 1909]), pp. xix—xxiii (argues for Higden’s au- 
thorship); W. W. Greg, The play of Antichrist from the 
Chester cycle (Oxford, 1935), pp. lxxxi—Ixxxiv (presents 
the evidence from manuscript tradition) ; F. M. Salter, 
“The Banns of the Chester plays,’’ RES, XV (1939), 
432-57, XVI (1940), 1-17, 137-48 (corrects Cham- 
bers’ documentary dating, with implications not yet 
sufficiently developed, and attacks the evidence of the 
Late Banns—see esp. XV, 442—43) ; Frances A. Foster, 
A stanzaic life of Christ (“E.E.T.S.,’’ O.S., Vol. 
CLXVI (London, 1926]), pp. xlii—xliii (relates the date 
to the source). It should be pointed out that Cham- 
bers’ substitution of Mayor Richard Herneys (1327- 
29) for the Mayor John Arneway (1268-77) of the 
documents creates a further difficulty, for the pope 
was at Rome, as the documents (Harley MSS 2013 
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earlier version of Brome antedated it. In 
effect, then, we have arrived at the same 
judgment which Hohlfeld came to many 
years ago, though our conclusion is based 
on quite different and, I hope, less assail- 
able evidence. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that this earlier version of 
Brome was very much different from the 
exfant text; indeed, congidering the na- 
ture of the relationship between it and its 
derivative, Chester, it could not have been 
greatly different. During the process of 
transmission, however, there occurred 
considerable deterioration, which is evi- 
dent in the occasionally repetitious, inco- 
herent, jumbled, and therefore infelicitous 
text of Chester. This corruptness con- 
ceivably may have crept into the text 
gradually, as the accumulated result of 
scribal copyings; or it may in large part 
have been caused—possibly at one time— 
by attempted but faulty memorial recon- 
struction of the original version. The sort 
of corruptness in which Chester abounds 
suggests an author-compiler, well ac- 
quainted with the play from having fre- 
quently heard or read it, attempting to 
reconstruct it from memory. The loss of 
short intervening speeches and the conse- 
quent running-together of parts originally 
separated, the assignment of lines to the 
wrong character, the transposition of 
clauses within a sentence, the anticipation 
of a word or line or passage and its omis- 
sion or repetition at its rightful place, the 
generally confused order of the lines in 
certain passages, the general condensa- 
tion, accompanied, nevertheless, by slight 
additions—all these phenomena are very 


and 2124) indicate, when John Arneway was mayor; 
but the pope was in ‘‘Babylonish captivity’’ at Avi- 
gnon during the days of Richard Herneys. 

Salter’s valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the vicissitudes which the Chester cycle underwent re- 
veals that Pageant IV is one of the older plays un- 
affected by late revisions. Altogether compatible with 
his findings are the positions taken in the present 
Paper. 
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common in Chester and all are character- 
istic of texts produced by memorial re- 
construction.*® To be sure, there are signs 
of imperfection caused by written trans- 
mission, too, and errors of this kind are 
undoubtedly present;?® but much more 
numerous are the errors suggesting inac- 
curate memory. However this may be, the 
evidence seems to justify the conclusion 
that the author who cast the Chester play 
into its present stanzaic form was working 
with corrupt materials, whether they con- 
sisted of faulty recollections or very bad 
manuscripts. The extant Chester play of 
Abraham and Isaac is a corrupt, de- 
teriorated form of the original Brome 


play. 
LexicH UNIVERSITY 


29 Cf. Betty Shapin, ‘‘An experiment in memoria 
reconstruction,’’ MLR, XXXIX (1944), 9-17. Sup- 
port is given to the theory of memorial reconstruction 
by Miss Foster's conclusion as to the manner in which 
the Chester author used the Stanzaic life of Christ in 
those plays on which its influence is evident: ‘‘The 
knowledge of the poem that the playwright shows is 
what would come, not from setting the English text 
beside him as he worked, but from a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with half-memorized phrases’’ (p. xliii). 

Our general conclusions also accord with those of 
R. H. Wilson (‘‘The Stanzaic life of Christ and the 
Chester plays,’’ SP, XXVIII [1931], 413-32), who de- 
cides not merely that the material from the Stanzaic 
life was added in a revision of the Chester plays but 
that the cycle substantially as we have it was almost 
certainly written out afresh, at one time and by one 
man, who worked by revising or translating previously 
existing plays which he had obtained from one source 
or another. 

Dustoor (Allahabad University studies, VI, Part I, 
59-70) is not concerned with the problem of whether 
Brome was descended from Chester or vice versa (he 
seems merely to accept Miss Harper’s view); but his 
study of the agreements between the Brome text and 
one or more of the Chester manuscripts leads him to 
deduce that contact between Brome and Chester-— 
“regardless of direction of influence’’—occurred in the 
archetype (‘‘ancestor of the common parent’’) of the 
extant Chester manuscripts. This conclusion, of 
course, is quite consistent with the descent of Chester 
from Brome; a different conclusion by Dustoor might 
have been interpreted as pointing to the opposite 
order of descent. 


30 For instance, the repetitious stanza containing 
Abraham's injunction that Isaac carry the wood (ll. 
241-48) and the faulty line, ‘‘My child, thou greaved 
me but ones’”’ (1. 378), both discussed above, seem to 
me more likely to have been occasioned by written 
than by memorial transmission. 





BROUGHAM’S EARLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW: A NEW LIST 


ELISABETH SCHNEIDER, IRWIN GRIGGS, AND JOHN D. KERN 


set of the Edinburgh review in the 
Sullivan Memorial Library of 
Temple University contains man- 
uscript annotations that have unusual in- 
terest for the student of nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature. They consist of 2 com- 
ments and 403 identifications of authors— 
all in the handwriting of Anthony Trol- 
lope—which add substantially to our 
knowledge of the early numbers. A sig- 
nificantly large number of these identifica- 
tions refer to Lord Brougham. We have 
selected these for publication here, along 
with such information as throws light on 
their accuracy.' 

Hitherto the most important printed 
sources of information regarding the au- 
thorship of individual articles have been 
certain lists. Lord Cockburn prints a list 
of 200 contributions by Jeffrey, which 
Jeffrey himself helped to compile in 1840.” 
This list extends from 1802 to 1848. The 
Holland-Austin memoir of Sydney Smith 
contains a similar list of Smith’s articles 
from 1802 to 1827, numbering 76 alto- 

1 Our reason for this selection will become appar- 
ent from what follows. In the near future we hope to 
publish a list of the other Trollope entries. We have 
been aided in our task by funds generously provided 
by President Robert L. Johnson of Temple University. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Leroy H. Bucking- 
ham, we were recently permitted to examine his ex- 
cellent but unpublished Yale dissertation, The author- 
ship of the first twenty-five numbers of the Edinburgh re- 
view (1802-1808) (2 vols., 1938). Mr. Buckingham 
used, in addition to the usual secondary sources, Silli- 
man and Cockburn manuscripts to which he was given 
access. The manuscripts confirm many of the Trollope 
entries, are in conflict with a few, and add two pos- 
sible Brougham articles. 

2 (Henry] Lord Cockburn, Life of Lord Jeffrey, with 
a selection from his correspondence (2 vols. in 1; Phila- 


delphia, 1857), I, 327-33, Appen. II; for his account 
of the list see I, 223-24. 


gether.* The more recent work by Arthur 
Aspinall, Lord Brougham and the Whig 
party,‘ presents a list of Brougham’s con- 
tributions from 1802 to 1846, 150 articles 
in all. Lord Brougham in his autobiog- 
raphy gave a list—for the first four num- 
bers of the Review only—of the articles 
written by each of the chief founders— 
Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, and _himself.* 
Finally, there is the much more extensive 
composite list by W. A. Copinger, On the 
authorship of the first hundred numbers of 
the “Edinburgh review.”® This work in- 
cludes most of the entries in the other 
lists down to 1829, along with many other 
ascriptions of authorship. These lists are 
of varying accuracy, but none is complete; 
and the last, though covering more ground 
than the others, contains a number of 
errors. 

Trollope’s 403 entries and Copinger’s 
409 for the same period frequently over- 
lap. The new list in these cases provides 
nothing more than confirmation, often 
unneeded, for previous attributions. But 
many items in Trollope, on the other 
hand, are quite new; and a considerable 
number of others contradict—or correct— 
previous sources. 

The history of the Temple annotated 
set, only in part traceable, provides a pos- 
sible explanation of the connection be- 
tween Trollope and his sources of infor- 


3 (Saba] Lady Holland, A memoir of the Reverend 
Sydney Smith; Mrs. [Sarah] Austin (ed.), A selection 
from his letters (2 vols.; New York, 1855), I, 374. 


4 (Manchester, 1927), Appen. A, pp. 256-61. 


5 The life and times of Henry Lord Brougham, writ- 
ten by himself (3 vols.; New York, 1871), I, 183-84. 


* Manchester, 1895. 
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mation. The set was purchased by Temple 
University in 1937 from the Mercantile 
Library of Philadelphia. How or when it 
came into possession of the latter is not 
known, for the old acquisition records of 
the Mercantile were irregularly kept. The 
earliest-known possessor was a David 
Pollock. Many of the volumes contain his 
bookplate; all those down to 1810, except 
three in which the flyleaf has been lost in 
rebinding, are inscribed: “David Pol- 
lock/Carey Street/Lincoln’s Inn/1810.” 
Of the first sixteen volumes, only Volumes 
XI and XIV’ are in the original edition. 
Pollock evidently bought a set of back 
numbers in 1810 and thereafter purchased 
them currently. His bookplate continues 
to appear sporadically until 1846, the 
year before his death. 

The only other person known to have 
owned the set is Anthony Trollope: most 
of the volumes contain his bookplate (ex- 
cept for a few scattered ones from which 
it has evidently been removed). Only the 
first nineteen volumes, however, concern 
us. These contain the comments and the 
names of authors, entered at the head of 
various articles in Trollope’s handwrit- 
ing.* One of the two notes, which must 
have been written after January, 1871 (it 
cites Lord Brougham’s autobiography),° 
is inserted as a comment at the conclusion 
of Article 26 in No. 3:!° 


7 And possibly Vol. 1X, of which the title-page is 
missing. 


8 For assistance and corroboration in identifying 
the handwriting we are greatly indebted to Leon Web- 
ster Melcher, a legal expert on these matters, who as- 
sured us that the entries were undoubtedly made by 
Trollope; and to Henry S. Drinker and the late Mor- 
ris L. Parrish, who generously gave us the benefit of 
their opinions as Trollopeans and collectors as well as 
the use of Trollope manuscripts. The entries could not 
have been made by David Pollock: his handwriting 
was altogether different; moreover, he died in 1847, 
more than twenty years before the entries were made. 


°Cf. n. 5. A prefatory notice in Vol. I, by 
Brougham’'s executor, is dated January, 1871. 


10 Q.v., below. Trollope’s note appears on p. 249 of 
the Review. 
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Lord Brougham tells in his autobiography 
with great enthusiasm that no man was al- 
lowed to write in any number of the early Re- 
views on any subject as to which either friend- 
ship or animosity could lend a bias. Yet he 
wrote this article on the life of his own uncle 
Dr. Robertson. 


The second note comments on Article 2 
in No. 33:4 


This article was revised by Dr. Ferrier of 
Manchester and then corrected by Jeffrey who 
added the moral reflections and the observa- 
tions on the new Paris editions. 

Note by Lord Brougham 


This ‘Note’ may be an abridged version 
of the following passage in Brougham’s 
Life and times: 


As an instance of the care he [Jeffrey] took 
in revising and preparing contributions, I re- 
member an article on the Memoirs of Prince 
Eugene was sent to Jeffrey by Mill. Jeffrey 
gave it to Dr. Ferrier, of Manchester, to re- 
vise; and when he got it back from Dr. Ferrier, 
he himself corrected it, and added the moral 
reflections and the concluding observations on 
the new Paris edition of the work!!2 


Brougham’s statement here is not a note 
but an integral part of the running text. 
Trollope’s “Note by Lord Brougham” 
may therefore refer to a holograph note in 
the source from which the entries were 
copied. 

The entries themselves also point defi- 
nitely to a Brougham source. The expla- 
nation of how Trollope gained access to 
the material and why he took pains to 
transcribe it may lie in an account of his 
slight connection with Brougham and his 
friendship with Sir Frederick Pollock, 
nephew of the original owner of the set. 
There is no record of a friendship between 
Brougham and Trollope in the biogra- 
phies of either, though they may have 


1 XVII, 39. Trollope has entered the name 
‘**Mill’’ here as author. 


27, 188-89. 
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been acquainted. Trollope wrote an article 
on Brougham for the Pall Mall gazette'* 
at about the time that his entries in the 
Edinburgh review probably were made." 
Sir Frederick Pollock knew both Trollope 
and Brougham. He speaks of visiting 
Trollope and even of seeing a book of his 
through the press while the novelist was 
abroad." Sir Frederick’s father, Sir Jona- 
than Frederick Pollock, had for many 
years traveled the northern circuit an- 
nually with Brougham. Sir Frederick re- 
cords having been himself considerably 
dazzled by Brougham when as a boy he 
accompanied his elders on the circuit.’ 
Pollock shows a continued interest in 
Brougham by telling the story of a bad 
scientific error in a book on hydrostatics 
that Brougham wrote for the Useful 
Knowledge Society. Brougham’s friends 
had quietly substituted,wherever they 
could, corrected copies. Sir Frederick re- 
marks that he was pleased, many years 
later, “‘to be able to buy a set in which the 
treatise as it originally stood was bound 
up.’””"? Trollope may have been indebted 
to Sir Frederick both for David Pollock’s 
set of the Edinburgh and for the informa- 
tion which he subsequently wrote into it. 

Many details indicate that Trollope 
was merely the copyist and not the com- 
piler. A series of cancellations in No. 2 
show that he found himself copying from 
the wrong part of his original list and had 
to correct his entries. A query at another 


13 Michael Sadleir, Anthony Trollope: a commentary 
(Boston, 1927), p. 252. Files of the Pall Mall gazette 
are rare or nonexistent in this country. We have not 
seen this article or traced its precise date. 

14 There is also evidence of Trollope’s interest in 
anonymous periodical authorship, for he published an 
article on this subject—without, however, referring 
specifically to the Edinburgh or to any individual au- 
thors —in the Fortnightly review, I (1865), 491-98. 

18 Sir [William] Frederick Pollock, Personal re- 
membrances (2 vols.; London, 1887), II, 139, 149, 151 
—diary notes for 1865 and 1866. 

16 Tbid., I, 27 et passim. 


17 Ibid., I, 101-2. 


point indicates his doubt about a reading. 
There are other similar details. But, 
chiefly, it is clear that Trollope did none 
of the enormous research that would have 
been necessary for him in compiling such a 
full and varied list. Even for the most fa- 
mous controversial articles, he records, 
without question or comment, a single 
name. This is true of both the Hours of 
idleness and the “‘Cevallos’’ reviews: the 
entry in each case is merely “Brougham.” 
It is evident that Trollope was merely 
copying from a single source which he re- 
garded as authoritative. 

His source, we believe, was a list or a 
set of annotations made primarily by 
Lord Brougham. Our belief rests mainly 
upon extremely close resemblances be- 
tween the Trollope entries and Brougham’s 
own statements about authorship. Some 
of these statements might have been 
known to Trollope through a careful study 
of Brougham’s autobiography, but others 
did not come to light until long after 
Trollope’s death. The autobiography 
alone could have furnished only a small 
part of the list. 

It is known that Brougham, in con- 
junction with Lord Murray, did make a 
list of contributors, though it was never 
published. In the fourth chapter of his 
autobiography Brougham makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


In September, 1855, John Murray'® was 
staying at Brougham. We were talking one day 
of the selections I had recently been asked to 
make from my articles in the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” .... When my brother suggested that 
Murray and I should sit down and put the 
names of their authors to all the early num- 
bers, he and I being the last survivors of the 
first contributors. We worked at this for ten 
or twelve days. Murray sent to Edinburgh for 
some contemporary notes he had; and these, 


18“John Archibald Murray’’—footnote in the au- 
tobiography. 
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with our own recollections, enabled us to make 
a very full and correct list. 

Referring to this, I find that the writers in 
the early numbers were. . . . —!® 


and he proceeds to list nineteen names, 
mentioning also other writers who joined 
after the twentieth number. He follows 
this with his list of articles for the first 
four numbers by the four chief contribu- 
tors, after which he adds: “TI find that in 
the first twenty numbers Jeffrey wrote 
seventy-five articles; Smith, twenty-three; 
Horner, fourteen; and I, eighty.”?° Noth- 
ing further is known of this list made by 
Brougham and Murray, but it is quite 
probable that in the Trollope entries we 
have a copy of it. 

The evidence showing the connec- 
tion between the Trollope entries and 
‘ Brougham’s own statements is extremely 
minute and difficult to condense: it can 
only be suggested and illustrated here.?! 
Brougham’s published list, described 
above,” attaches authors to sixty-four 
articles. The Trollope list includes sixty- 
three of these and omits one.** In three 
of the sixty-three, all in No. 2, there is 
disagreement, partial or complete, be- 
tween the two lists. The first of these 
three, Article 14, is given in Brougham’s 
list to Jeffrey, in Trollope’s to Brougham. 
Copinger ascribes it to both jointly and 
thus suggests an explanation for the dis- 
parity between the other two.” Article 17 
is ascribed in Brougham’s list to Brougham 
alone; in Trollope’s to “Brougham and 
Robison.” The third discrepancy, con- 


19 Life and times, I, 182. 

20 Tbid., p. 185. 

21 The reader curious for further evidence will find 
it for himself by examining the list below. 
, 22 Hereafter referred to merely as ‘“‘Brougham’s 
ist.’’ 

23 Art. 23, No. 3, “‘Sir John Sinclair’s essays on 
miscellaneous subjects.”’ 

24 See discussion of this article below, p. 160. 

2 The addition of Robison’s name suggests strong- 
- > en source, as will appear in the discussion 
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cerning Article 22, ‘““Mad. Necker, re- 
flexions sur le divorce,” remains unex- 
plained. 

On the remaining sixty articles that ap- 
pear in both lists, there is complete agree- 
ment. Fifteen of these, moreover, agree in 
variance from, or in the absence of, other 
authorities. In five cases there is disagree- 
ment between Trollope and Brougham’s 
list, on the one hand, and Copinger (or 
other authorities), on the other. In eight 
others there is partial disagreement; that 
is, joint authorships are listed in Brougham 
and Trollope, as against a single author in 
Copinger, or vice versa. For two articles 
the Brougham and Trollope lists are the 
only sources known. 

Thus, out of sixty-three cases, on'y one 
disparity exists between Trollope and 
Brougham which is not almost self-ex- 
planatory. On the other hand, in fifteen 
cases they stand together alone, either in 
the face of contradictory testimony or in 
the absence of other evidence. On sixty 
they agree entirely. 

Trollope is found to agree, however, 
with more of Brougham than the mere 
published claims that Trollope had seen. 
In 1908 were printed privately three 
volumes of letters which had long lain 
unnoticed. They were written to 
James Loch by various friends—including 
Horner, Jeffrey, and Brougham—at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Some letters from Brougham in this col- 
lection name the authors of current ar- 
ticles. These identifications, as will appear 
later, correspond very closely with the 
Trollope entries—sometimes in opposition 
to other authorities, sometimes as the 
only known evidence. One of the clearest 
cases is that of Article 17 in No. 4, a re- 
view of Moore’s translation of Anacreon. 
This is attributed in Copinger’s and As- 


2° R. H. M. B. Atkinson and G. N. Jackson (eds.), 
Brougham and his early friends (3 vols.; London, 1908). 
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pinall’s lists to Brougham. The Trollope 
entry ascribes it to John Eyre. Brougham 
does not claim it in his published list. In 
one of his letters to Loch he corroborates 
the Trollope entry: 

Allow me to make you acquainted with my 
old crony John Eyre—a man of excellent 
family in Yorkshire. He is author of the capital 
review of Anacreon in E.R. He is to be heard 
of at No. 30 Craven Street, having lived with 
us since he came to town.?’ 


So far as is known, no printed statement 
except that of Brougham in this long-con- 
cealed letter has ever ascribed the article 
to John Eyre. There are other instances of 
the same kind which, taken all together, 
make any other source than Brougham 
unimaginable.2* Even minute details of 
spelling have their place as evidence: the 
Trollope entries give ‘‘Emsley” for Peter 
Elmsley, and Brougham spells it thus in 
his autobiography.” Though this is a 
natural error, we have not seen it made 
elsewhere. Again, the Trollope entry 
agrees with Brougham* in misspelling the 
name of Edward Percival. Both give it as 
“Perceval.”’ The fact that the prime min- 
ister, Spencer Perceval, spelled his name 
with an e may account for Brougham’s 
error, but the agreement between Trollope 
and his source is worth noting. 

The value and accuracy of this new list 
have yet to be considered. Except for 
Jeffrey himself, Brougham knew more 
than perhaps anyone else of the workings 
of the Edinburgh. Restless energy, a mania 
for having a finger in every pie, and a 
habit of using the Review for his own polit- 


27 Tbid., II, 164. The letter is undated but from in- 
ternal evidence can be placed with certainty in Au- 
gust, 1804, a year after this article appeared. 

28 For other instances see the discussions, under 
No. 3, Arts. 3 and 20; No. 5, Art. 7. 

297, 183. Actually, Trollope’s first entry of the 
name is spelled correctly ; but thereafter he consistent- 
ly spells it ‘‘Emsley.'’ We suppose that he wrote it his 
own way at first and then, seeing it regularly mis- 
spelled in the original, copied the error thereafter. 


30 Tbid., p. 184. 


ical purposes kept him in the closest 
touch with its affairs, even after his politi- 
cal career had far overshadowed his fame 
as an Edinburgh reviewer. He was for 
many years the chief political writer; and 
the controversial articles during that pe- 
riod reflect his somewhat erratic personal 
course. He was indefatigable, too, in re- 
cruiting new talent for the Review. When 
Jeffrey needed scientific writers, Brougham 
in London found members of the Royal So- 
ciety to serve, though not always satisfac- 
torily, as a letter to him from Jeffrey, Au- 
gust 5, 1804, suggests: 

I thank you heartily for your recruiting 
services. It is after the former failure of your 
R.S. men I am afraid to depend upon them 
after you are out of the way of dunning them. 
Might I entreat you to remind them yourself, 
and to point out the necessity of being early, 
as I may otherwise be obliged, in prudence, to 
fill all the places.*! 


Some of the Trollope entries for hitherto 
unidentified articles are very likely trace- 
able to Brougham’s knowing the work of 
his protégés when no one else except Jef- 
frey did. Brougham’s recruiting may also 
account for the fact that certain articles 
which he did not write long passed as his, 
particularly those which came to the Re- 
view literally through his hands and were 
edited by him before being sent on to Jef- 
frey. The article by John Eyre, already 
discussed, may be an instance of this kind; 
the article ascribed by Trollope to 
Phillimore—“‘Hill’s Latin synonymes’”— 
which has hitherto been supposed to be 
Brougham’s and which Aspinall uses as 
an illustration of Brougham’s remarkable 
versatility,*? may be another.** 

On the other hand, there were definite 
limits to Brougham’s knowledge. Jeffrey 
was in Edinburgh; Brougham was gener- 
ally in London (though with frequent long 


31 Tbid., p. 191. 32 Aspinall, p. 5. 
#3 See account of No. 16, Art. 8. 
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visits to the north). Though correspond- 
ence between them appears to have been 
frequent and full, certainly not everything 
was said. At times, too, Brougham ap- 
pears to have exhibited a dog-in-the- 
manger spirit and was therefore deliber- 
ately kept in the dark about new writers. ** 

There is a further question. How re- 
liable was Brougham as a witness for such 
material as he had access to? He was un- 
doubtedly one of the most brilliant fig- 
ures in the history of the century; he was 
also one of the most mistrusted. His serv- 
ices to the nation and his personal virtues 
do not concern us here. They were gen- 
uine, but they have little bearing on his 
character as a witness. His known failings, 
which do concern us, were an excessive 
vanity and excessive ambition. These led 
him at times into hasty action, which, in 
turn, sometimes led him into a bad scrape. 
Out of that he would climb, if he could, by 
lying. This undignified process having 
been observed by his contemporaries, his 
reputation for veracity fell lower than it 
deserved. Aspinall establishes the truth 
of some statements of Brougham’s that 
were formerly doubted.* It is clear that 
Brougham was by no means a constitu- 


34 As indicated by Jeffrey in a letter to Macvey 
Napier (n.d., but dated 1807 by the editor): ‘“‘He 
{Brougham] has all along had a strange jealousy of our 
admitting any new associates, and the experience I 
have had has satisfied me of the prudence of not mak- 
ing him acquainted with the names of any such con- 
tributors’’ (Macvey Napier [ed.], Selection from the 
correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, Esq. (Lon- 
don, 1879], p. 3). Other letters of Jeffrey, however, 
indicate that he did not regularly exercise this ‘‘pru- 
dence.”’ If our Trollope entries are a copy of the 
Brougham-Murray list, some of the gaps left in 
Brougham’s knowledge by Jeffrey's ‘‘prudence’’ may 
have been supplied by Murray. 


35 So have other writers; e.g., G. M. Trevelyan in 
Lord Grey of the reform bill (New York, 1920), p. 241 n., 
quoting a hitherto unpublished letter of Lord Grey's 
that confirms a widely disbelieved statement by 
Brougham. For the most unfavorable contemporary 
account of Brougham, done by an honest, if acid, 
observer, see The Creevey papers, passim. The sound- 
est account of his character, as well as the most schol- 
arly study of his career, is, of course, that by Aspinall. 
It neglects neither his virtues nor his defects. 
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tional liar. He exaggerated his own im- 
portance; he boasted; he could not endure 
being in the wrong and therefore occa- 
sionally lied himself out of a dilemma. But 
he did not lie wantonly, for no purpose. It 
must be remembered, too, that his actual 
achievements were so great that he often 
had no need to exaggerate them. He actu- 
ally did publish his two large volumes on 
Colonial policy, which impressed states- 
men as well as the public, before the age 
of twenty-five. At eighteen and nineteen 
he did contribute to the Royal Society’s 
Transactions two papers on physics im- 
pressive enough to become known on the 
Continent. He continued to be as versa- 
tile as this for many years; and he had 
always a tremendous capacity for turning 
out great quantities of work, of various 
kinds and all simultaneously. 

Study of the Trollope entries shows 
clearly that, though Brougham’s claims 
may, indeed, be exaggerated, they are 
much more nearly correct than has been 
supposed. Aspinall, for example, regards 
Brougham’s claim to eighty articles in the 
first twenty numbers as “apocryphal.” 
It may be so, since many of the Trollope 
ascriptions to Brougham are at present 
unconfirmed. On the other hand, con- 
firmation has appeared for some of them, 
sometimes to the detriment of other more 
trusted lists, such as Copinger’s. More- 
over, the number eighty was not picked 
out of nowhere by Brougham. The Trol- 
lope entries show that he went through 
the Review with care, identifying his 
claims specifically: in the first twenty 
numbers seventy-four articles are listed as 
his alone, eight as his in collabora- 
tion (three of these eight are, in fact, 
Brougham’s predominantly or entirely) .*” 

*P. 5, 


37 See under No. 2, Arts. 17 and 18; No. 3, Art. 13; 
also, for an article which Brougham falsely dis- 
claimed, No. 15, Art. 15. These four bring the total 
to seventy-eight. 
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We are inclined, therefore, to accept at 
their face value such of his statements 
about authorship as do not seem actuated 
by suspicious motives. Where his claims 
seem doubtful, we set forth our reasons 
for accepting or rejecting them. 

Since the evidence and the discussion of 
it vary considerably in the following list 
from one article to another, these ex- 
planations will perhaps be helpful: 

1. Wherever the title of the article is 
listed without an author’s name, it is to be 
understood that the Trollope entry con- 
sists of the single word “Brougham.” 
When Trollope recorded anything else, as 
in the case of joint authorships, we have 
printed, in quotations, the entry precisely 
as it stands in the original. 

2. Articles are marked “Confirmed” 
when the Trollope entries repeat ascrip- 
tions made by recognized sources other 
than Brougham himself. The few excep- 
tions to this practice will be clear from the 
discussions of individual articles. Articles 
are marked “Jnaccurate,” etc., when the 
ascriptions are known positively to be so. 

3. Articles not marked “Confirmed” are 
of three sorts: (a) those for which the 
Trollope entry is the only known evi- 
dence; (b) those for which the evidence is 
simply a statement by Brougham him- 
self or the inclusion of the review in his 
own collected works (we have preferred, 
except for a few cases, not to consider this 
as full confirmation, though we do think 
it is valuable evidence); and (c) those for 
which the entry conflicts with other 
ascriptions. 

4. We have added to the Trollope list, 
and have placed within brackets to dis- 
tinguish them, certain articles which have 
been generally attributed to Brougham 
but which do not appear as his in the 
Trollope entries. For some of these ar- 
ticles there is no entry in Trollope; for 
others, Trollope names a different author. 


In either case Trollope’s testimony, or 
lack of it, may be revealing; and the exist- 
ing evidence is therefore discussed here. 
There are four possible reasons for the 
absence of Brougham’s name where one 
would have expected to find it. The first 
two are most obvious: a copyist’s error or 
Brougham’s forgetfulness. The other rea- 
sons may arise from deliberate intention; 
that is, Brougham may have known that 
he was not the author, or he may have 
had motives for concealing his authorship. 

5. The terms “Brougham’s list,’ “Cop- 
inger,” and “Aspinall” are used without 
page reference to indicate the lists already 
described. 


Vot. I, No. 1 (Ocrosrr, 1802) 


The Trollope entries and Brougham’s 
list agree in attributing six articles in the 
first number to Brougham and a seventh, 
Article 6, to Brougham and Jeffrey joint- 
ly. Only three of these are given to 
Brougham by Copinger and Aspinall. 
Cockburn says that four in this number 
are “commonly ascribed’’** to Brougham. 


Art. 5. Olivier’s Travels 


In Brougham’s list. Copinger attributes this 
article to Sydney Smith, but he is probably 
wrong.*® Brougham, in his autobiography, 
writes of this and other articles (q.v., below) 
in No. 1: 

Even as late as September the progress was 
very slow, ....so that, hard-worked as I then 
was with my “Colonial Policy,”’ I was obliged to 
write several articles in addition to the two (“Oli- 
vier’s Travels” and “‘Wood’s Optics’’) I had pre- 
pared as my contribution. To these I added 
‘“Horneman’s Travels,” ‘“Acerbi’s Travels,” 
“Playfair on the Huttonian Theory,” and an ar- 
ticle on the “Sugar Colonies.’’*° 


387, 106. 

39It is not in the Holland-Austin list of Smith’s 
articles, which is fairly, though not entirely, trust- 
worthy. Also, Cockburn says that Smith wrote seven 
articles for this number (loc. cit.), and seven others are 
clearly established as his. 

409T, 182. Also, the following statement regarding 
Arts. 5, 6, and 26 of No. 1 is of considerable interest: 
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Art. 6. Baldwin’s Egypt. “Brougham and 
Jeffrey” 


In Brougham’s list as a joint article. Cop- 
inger, probably erroneously,“ gives it to 
Sydney Smith. Both Articles 5 and 6 deal in 
part with the political complexities of the Near 
East. It seems likely, therefore, that the au- 
thor of one would be concerned in the other. 


Art. 21. Horneman’s Travels 


In Brougham’s list. Copinger erroneously 
attributes this article to Francis Horner.” 


“Brougham's own copy of that first number, with his 
autograph on the fly leaf, dated ‘1802,’ lies before me. 
It has the initials of the authors marked in the index 
against the titles of their contributions... . . Accord- 
ing to Brougham’s notes, Jeffrey had five articles, fill- 
ing sixty-seven pages; Brougham, four, of forty-six 
pages; Hamilton four, of thirty-seven pages; and 
Horner, Smith, Macfarlan, Dr. John Thomson, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, and Murray follow with a lesser 
amount. The volume has an especial interest; for, as 
Mr. J. Rogers Rees remarks in a pencil note, ‘this at- 
tribution in the founder’s autograph sets the question 
of the several contributors finally at rest.’ The inac- 
curacy of the story of the establishment of the Review 
which Brougham gives in his Memoirs, is indicated by 
the fact that while he asserts that he himself wrote in 
the first number the reviews of ‘Oliver’s [sic] Travels,’ 
‘Baldwin's Egypt’ (jointly with Jeffrey) and ‘Play- 
fair’s Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory,’ yet in 
his personal copy of that number he has, in his own 
handwriting, asserted that the first two were by 
Hamilton and the third by John Macfarlan”’ (Adrian 
H. Joline, ‘‘A famous reviewer,’’ Edgehill essays [Bos- 
ton, 1911], p. 107). Joline may be right about all three 
articles, but his remarks raise certain questions. 
Granting the assumption that the handwriting is 
Brougham’s (a very bad hand, indeed), how can 
Joline so surely identify the persons meant by ‘‘the 
initials of the authors’’ (Macfarlan, for example, has 
not elsewhere been named as a contributor to the 
Edinburgh)? Or does Joline mean something else than 
merely the initials by what he calls ‘‘Brougham’s 
notes’’? Until ‘‘Brougham’s own copy”’ is discovered, 
these questions cannot be answered. Conflicting testi- 
mony by Brougham regarding Arts. 5 and 6 might be 
due to his having added the ‘“‘politics’’ to Alexander 
Hamilton's reviews. 


41 Like Art. 5, this is not one of the seven known to 
be Smith's, nor is it included in the Holland-Austin 
list. 


42 Horner in his journal, under the date of Septem- 
ber 30, 1802, names four articles by himself in No. 1. 
This article is not among them. The four, he says, con- 
stitute ‘‘the only contribution I have prepared for the 
first number of that publication’’ (Leonard Horner 
{ed.], Memoirs and correspondence of Francis Horner, 
M.P. (2 vols.; London, 1843], I, 202). 
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Art. 23. Wood’s Optics. Confirmed 

In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
Art. 24. Acerbi’s Travels 

In Brougham’s list and Aspinall. Copinger 
says ‘Brougham and Smith,” but this article 
does not appear in the Holland-Austin list of 
Smith’s articles. Smith may have had a hand 
in it, however, as a part of his editorial duties 
in connection with No. 1. Brougham, at any 
rate, must have been the chief author. 


Art. 26. Playfair’s Illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Theory 

In Brougham’s list. Copinger gives it to 
Jeffrey. Cockburn’s evidence is somewhat con- 
fusing. His list includes this as one of six 
articles contributed by Jeffrey to No. 1. Else- 
where in the Life of Jeffrey,*? however, Cock- 
burn says that Jeffrey wrote only five articles 
for this number, and there are five others that 
are well established as his. It may be, there- 
fore, that Cockburn, and Copinger after him, 
are wrong about this article. 


Art. 27. The Crisis of the Sugar Colonies. 
Confirmed 

In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
There is also contemporary confirmation in a 
letter of Brougham to James Loch, Novem- 
ber 20, 1802: 

Your guesses as to ye Review are in general 
accurate. 

I wonder you did not discover Herrenschwand** 
to be Geoff’s and Steven’s“ to be mine. Tell me 
what you think of ye latter; it was scrolled away 
at two sittings, while the press went on.‘ 


Vou. I, No. 2 (January, 1803) 


Art. 9. Politique de tous les Cabinets de 
’ Europe. Confirmed 

In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
Reprinted in Brougham’s Contributions to the 
Edinburgh review.” 


437, 106. 44 Art. 13. 

45 James Stephen, who published anonymously the 
pamphlet reviewed in this article. 

46 Atkinson and Jackson, II, 5; see also Edinburgh 
review, CXCVI (October, 1902), 280. 

47 TI, 3 ff.; see also account of Art. 12 of this num- 
ber and the Edinburgh review, CXCVI (October, 
1902), 281. 
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Art. 12. Woodhouse on Imaginary Quan- 
titres 

In Brougham’s list and Aspinall. Copinger 
gives it to Brougham and Ivory,* jointly. A 
letter from Brougham to James Loch on Janu- 
ary 28, 1803, four days after the number ap- 
peared, complicates the problem of this and 
Article 23 of this number: 

I had to contribute (Oh! Nefas) a hundred 
pages of print, tho’ I am not one of the editors— 
they gave their tens and twenties, and I had 
literally to write, I may say, the whole. And then, 
to crown all, a supply came from an unexpected 
quarter and I had only 70 pages printed. 

My chief articles are: all the Mathematics (ex- 
cept one), all the Chemistry or Physics, and a long 
one on the Balance of Power—37 pages.*® 


The “Balance of Power” refers to Article 9 of 
this number (see above). “All the Chemistry or 
Physics” clearly includes Articles 17 and 18; 
there are no others in this number on either 
subject, except for a section of Article 23. The 
identity of “all the Mathematics (except one)”’ 
presents a problem which we have no means of 
solving. Article 12 is on mathematics, and 
Brougham’s authorship—either alone or in 
collaboration—appears well established. Ar- 
ticle 23—the only other that deals with mathe- 
matics (except in some slight degree Art. 15, 
on astronomy, q.v.)—is a series of notices, 
varying in length, of papers published in the 
current Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. The two longest of these notices 
are on mathematics. The entire article seems 
established as Brougham’s®® even more cer- 
tainly than does Article 12. Yet the phrase 
“except one” is a very specific disclaimer. 
There are a number of possible explanations 
for this contradictory testimony, but as they 
are all pure guesswork, they had best be left 
to the ingenious reader. Brougham’s statement 
of having “only 70 pages printed” does noth- 
ing to solve the problem. 


Art. 14. Mrs Hunter’s Poems. 


This article is one of the two in which 
Brougham’s list flatly disagrees with the Trol- 


Inaccurate 


48 Sir James Ivory, mathematician. 
49 Atkinson and Jackson, II, 31-32. 
50 See under Art. 23 of this number. 


lope entries. The former gives it to Jeffrey, the 
latter to Brougham. Jeffrey apparently regard- 
ed the article as his.** Cockburn includes it in 
his Jeffrey list, Aspinall in his Brougham list,*! 
and Copinger straddles—he says. “Brougham 
and Jeffrey.” It is worth noting that in the letter 
of January 28 to Loch, quoted above under 
Article 12 of this number, Brougham does not 
mention this article. On the other hand, he 
there lists, he says, his “chief” articles, and 
therefore presumably not all; this one is quite 
short. The probability, in view of all the evi- 
dence, is that the present article is mainly 
Jeffrey’s. 


Art. 15. Herschell [sic] on the New Planets. 
Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and As- 
pinall].®2 


Art. 17. Bakerian Lecture on Light and 

Colours. “Brougham and Robison” 

Art. 18. Young on Colours not hitherto de- 

scribed. ‘‘Brougham and Robison.” 
Inaccurate 


Among contemporaries of Brougham these 
articles were well known to be his. They appear 
as Brougham’s alone in Copinger and Aspinall 
and, in the case of Article 17, in Brougham’s 
own list. In later years Brougham had good 
reason, however, for wishing to foist these 
offspring, so far as might be, upon a reputable 
scientific writer; and John Robison, who had 
died in 1805, was a safe collaborator to choose 
in retrospect. The articles, which carried great 
weight for a time, were a rash attack upon 
Thomas Young’s work on the undulatory 
theory of light. Years later, when the truth 
and importance of Young’s discovery had been 
recognized, Brougham’s error was not for- 
gotten. These entries of Trollope therefore rep- 


In a letter to his cousin, Robert Morehead, 
June 20, 1803: ‘In this [i.e., No. 4), which is now 
printing, I do Miss Baillie, and have been fully as rude 
to her as to Mrs. Hunter’ (Charles Morehead [ed.], 
Memorials of the life and writings of the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D. (Edinburgh, 1875], p. 121). 


51 Aspinall, however, disregards all joint author- 
ships and ascribes wholly to Brougham the articles on 
which Brougham is thought to have collaborated. 


52 See also Horner, I, 201. 
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resent Brougham’s effort to get “out from 
under,’’—a not unusual activity with him.** 


Art. 23. Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh 

In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
Reprinted by Brougham in his Contributions to 
the Edinburgh review.** Also attributed to him 
in Lord Cockburn’s Journal.® See, however, 
the letter to Loch quoted under Article 12 of 
this number. 


Vot. II, No. 3 (Apriz, 1803) 


Art. 1. Gentz, Etat de Europe. “Jeffrey 
and Brougham.” Inaccurate or exaggerated 

This article appears in Brougham’s list as a 
joint work. Copinger and Cockburn list it as 
Jeffrey’s and are corroborated by a contem- 
porary letter from Jeffrey to his brother John, 
July 2, 1803: “In No. 3 I do Gentz, Hayley’s 
Cowper, Sir J. Sinclair, and Thelwall.’’®* It is 
quite possible that Brougham had some small 
share in the article. He himself, however, seems 
to have regarded it as more Jeffrey’s than his 
own: for the Trollope entries of joint author- 


ship are apparently consistent in placing first 
the name of whoever was regarded as the chief 
author. 


Art. 3. Shepherd’s Poggio Bracciolini. “Ed. 


Perceval and Brougham.” Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list as Brougham “jointly 
with Perceval.’’ Copinger attributes it to Per- 
cival alone. Also, the DNB article on Thomas 
Percival attributes this review to his son, 
Edward Percival. However, Brougham wrote 
to James Loch on June 19, 1803: 

You ask what I did in No. III. The short arti- 
cles on Optics and Chemistry from Phil. trans., 
Guineas an Incumbrance, Ritson on Animal Food, 
Stewarl’s Life of Robertson, and a bit of Poggio 
Bracciolint, viz. the cutting part.*? 


53 See also account of Art. 12 of this number. 

54 TIT, 183 ff. 

56 Journal of Henry Cockburn; being a continuation 
of the memorials of his time, 1831-1854 (2 vols.; Edin- 
burgh, 1874), II, 223 n. 

56 Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 64; also Morehead, p. 121. 

57 Atkinson and Jackson, II, 67. Jeffrey attributes 
the review to ‘“‘a journeyman of Brougham’s,”’ dis- 
claiming for himself all ‘‘but the two last lines, and a 
word here and there”’ (Morehead, p. 121). 
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Occasionally one may wonder what credence to 
place in Brougham’s unsupported statements. 
But when he writes, as in this letter, about a 
recent publication and to a friend intimate 
with Jeffrey and the other reviewers, his word 
must be accepted. In this article as printed, no 
single portion stands out as “cutting.” The 
first three pages and the last page and a half 
(excluding one of quotation) consist of general 
and on the whole derogatory comment, but 
“cutting” remarks are scattered throughout. 
The misspelling of Percival’s name by 
Brougham and, following him, by Trollope, is 
discussed above (p. 156). 


Art. 8. Woollaston on Prismatic Reflection. 
Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
See also evidence for Article 3 of this number.*® 


Art. 9. Woollaston on Iceland Crystal. 
Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
See also evidence for Article 3 of this number.*® 


Art. 10. Hatchett’s Analysis of a New 
Metal. Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
See also evidence for Article 3 of this number, 
above. The paper here reviewed, like the two 
preceding, appeared in the Philosophical trans- 
actions (1802), although that fact is not indi- 
cated in the Edinburgh. 


Art. 11. Guineas an Incumbrance on Com- 
merce. Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list. Copinger incorrectly at- 
tributes this article to Horner. Brougham’s 
statement in the letter to Loch, quoted above 
under Article 3 of this number, cannot be 
doubted. Loch knew Horner well and could 
too easily have discovered any false claims of 
Brougham." 


58 The work reviewed is from the Philosophical 
transactions (1802). 

59 The work reviewed is also from the Philosophical 
transactions (1802). 

60 It should be noted that this article is not attrib- 
uted to Horner in his Memoirs. 
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Art. 13. Ritson on Abstinence from Animal 
Food. ‘Brougham and Jeffrey” 

There is confusion about the authorship of 
this article, but Brougham was certainly the 
chief, if not the only, author. Copinger, Asp- 
inall, and Thomas Constable" assign it to him 
exclusively; and in the letter to Loch, above,* 
he mentions no collaborator. In his published 
list, as here, he names Jeffrey but, in totaling, 
counts the article for himself only. On the other 
hand, Sydney Smith in later years remembered 
having had a share in it. Thomas Moore in his 
diary, under date of November 14, 1833, says: 

In talking of the fun he had had in the early 
times of the “Edinburgh Review,” [Sydney 
Smith] mentioned an article on Ritson, which he 
and Brougham had written together; and one in- 
stance of their joint contribution which he gave 
me was as follows:—‘‘We take for granted (wrote 
Brougham) that Mr. Ritson supposes Providence 
to have had some share in producing him— 
though for what inscrutable purposes (added 
Sydney) we profess ourselves unable to conjec- 
ture.’’63 


Although the sentence quoted by Moore does 
not appear in the article, it is typical of the 
mocking tone used throughout. It would seem 
more likely, therefore, that Smith rather than 
Jeffrey was Brougham’s collaborator. 


[Art. 20. Memoirs of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manchester] 

Trollope has no entry for this article. Cop- 
inger and Aspinall ascribe it to Brougham. 
He is almost certainly not the author, how- 
ever, since he did not claim it in the letter to 
Loch quoted under Article 3 of this number. 
Brougham’s phrase, “Optics and Chemistry 
from Phil. trans.,’’ cannot refer to this review. 
The subject here is acoustics, the scientific 
journal involved is a different one, and the 


61 In Archibald Constable and his literary corre- 
spondents (3 vols.; Edinburgh, 1873), I, 503. 


62 See evidence for Art. 3 of this number. 


*s Lord John Russell (ed.), Memoirs, journal, and 
correspondence of Thomas Moore (8 vols.; London and 
Boston, 1853-56), VII, 13. Harriet Martineau also 
heard Sydney Smith tell of his and Brougham’s ‘‘acid’’ 
review of a “‘silly little book"’ by ‘‘a poor nervous little 
vegetarian’’ (Maria Weston Chapman [ed.], Harriet 
Martineau's Autobiography [2 vols.; Boston, 1879], 
I, 243). 


style of this article is altogether different from 
that of Brougham in the other reviews in this 
number. 


Art. 26. Stewart’s Account of Dr Robertson. 

~ Confirmed 

In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 

See also evidence under Article 3 of this num- 
ber.*4 


Vou. II, No. 4 (Jury, 1803) 


Art. 6. American Philosophical Transac- 
tions. Confirmed 
In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
Art. 8. Dallas’s History of the Maroons 
In Brougham’s list and Aspinall. Copinger 
ascribes this to Brougham and Jeffrey, but it 
is not included in any account of Jeffrey’s 


work. Copinger’s entry may indicate merely a 
larger than usual share of editorializing. 


Art. 12. Walker’s Defence of Order. 
Confirmed 


In Brougham’s list, Copinger, and Aspinall. 
Art. 15. Davis’s Travels in America 


In Brougham’s list.® 


Art. 16. Fuseli’s Lectures on Painting. 
“Dr Parry and Brougham” 


In Brougham’s list as Brougham “jointly 
with Dr. Parry.”’ The entry there is followed 
by the statement: ‘This last article was writ- 
ten by Parry; but I was requested to put a 
little salt into it.’’®* We cannot be certain what 
Parry is meant; it may have been Dr. Caleb 
Hillier Parry, or his son (Brougham’s friend), 
Dr. Charles Henry Parry. 


[Art. 17. Moore’s Translation of Anacreon. 
“John Eyre’’] 

This article has been incorrectly attributed 
to Brougham by Copinger and Aspinall. The 

61 The Trollope note quoted above (p. 153) occurs 
at the end of Art. 26. Jeffrey also attributes the article 
to Brougham (Morehead, p. 121). 

6s We have no other evidence for the authorship. 
Southey, however, in a letter to John Rickman many 
years later, relates an amusing, if spiteful, anecdote 
reflecting on the historical accuracy of the article (see 
J. W. Warter [ed.], Selections from the letters of Robert 
Southey [4 vols.; London, 1856], IV, 151-52). 

66 Brougham, Life and times, I, 185. 
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Trollope entry is proved correct, however, in 
ascribing it to Eyre. See the discussion of this, 
with the letter quoted (pp. 155-56). 


[Art. 19. Pownall’s Memorial to the Sov- 
ereigns of Europe and the Atlantic. ‘Lord 
Murray’’} 

Copinger and Aspinall ascribe this to 
Brougham. In view of the likelihood that the 
Trollope entries record Murray’s as well as 
Brougham’s opinion, this ascription to Mur- 
ray himself must have weight. We have no 
further evidence, however. 


Vou. III, No. 5 (OcToseEr, 1803) 


Art. 1. Dr Black’s Lectures. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. Reprinted by 
Brougham.*7 


Art. 7. Second Voyage a la Louisiane. 
Confirmed 


Brougham to James Loch, October 25, 
1803: 

The fifth no. of the Review is published to-day. 
My share is large—between sixty and seventy 
pages—viz. Black [Art. 1], Baudry [Art. 7], Bar- 
clay’s Anatomical Nomenclature (i.e., the unana- 
tomical part of the article) [Art. 9], and Wheat- 
ley [Art. 18].®8 


Art. 9. Barclay’s New Anatomical Nomen- 
clature 

The Trollope entry is correct, though in- 
complete, in claiming this article for Brougham. 
Brougham’s letter, quoted above in reference 
to Article 7 of this number, establishes his 
authorship of approximately two-thirds of it. 
Copinger attributes it entirely to “Thomas 
Thomson.” It is possible that the latter sup- 


plied the three pages of anatomical discussion, . 


which are slightly less than a third of the 
whole.®9 


67In The critical and miscellaneous writings of 
Henry Lord Brougham (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1841), 
II, 169 ff.; see also letter quoted under Art. 7 of this 
number. 

68 Atkinson and Jackson, II, 86-87. The author of 
the work reviewed in this article is Baudry des Lo- 
zieres. 

6** There were two Thomas Thomsons in Edin- 
burgh. The one generally associated with the Edin- 
burgh was a lawyer and antiquary, a brother of John 
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Art. 18. Wheatley on Currency and Com- 
merce. Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. Reprinted by 
Brougham.” 


Vou. III, No. 6 (January, 1804) 


Art. 5. Karamsin’s Travels in Europe. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 12. Izarn, Lithologie Atmospherique. 
Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. Reprinted by 
Brougham.” 


Art. 17. Hatchett on the Gold Coin. 
Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 19. Bishop Watson on the National 
Debt, &c. Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. Reprinted by 
Brougham.”? 


Vou. IV, No. 7 (Aprin, 1804) 


Art. 3. Sketches on the Resources, Influence, 
and Projects of France and Russia 


For some confirmation see the evidence for 
Article 1 in No. 9. 


Art. 5. Morgan’s Comparative View of the 
Finances 


Thomson of Duddingston. The other, Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, presumably the person involved here, was 
a physician and a well-known writer on chemistry and 
other scientific subjects. Copinger’s entries appear to 
have confused the two (see DNB on several Thomas 
Thomsons). 


70In Contrib. to the E.R., III, 3 ff.; see also letter 
to Loch under Art. 7 of this number. The Temple Uni- 
versity Library set of the Edinburgh, in addition to the 
Trollope entry for this article, contains a penciled 
note, apparently written later but in a hand that may 
also be Trollope’s, that reads, ‘‘? Horner.’’ A similar 
penciled notation, ‘‘? Brougham,”’ is written into the 
preceding article under the regular entry, which is 
“‘Horner.’’ Both penciled notations, however, are 
provably wrong and obviously represent mere guesses, 
inspired by the fact that Brougham’s and Horner's 
usual subjects are here reversed. 


71 Tbid., pp. 196 ff. 
72 Ibid., pp. 31 ff. 
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Art. 11. Chenevizx, on the Chemical Proper- 
ties of Palladium 


Art. 16. Hunter’s Travels through France, 
&c. in 1792 


Vou. IV, No. 8 (Jury, 1804) 


Art. 8. Lord Lauderdale on Public Wealth. 
Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. This article is 
well known, and the authorship of it is amply 
proved in correspondence of the period. 
Brougham here attacked the prominent Whig 
statesman with considerable violence; Lau- 
derdale replied with an angry pamphlet. The 
disturbance thus created is recorded in corre- 
spondence of Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, and 
others.”# 


Art. 9. Lord Chatham’s Letters to his Neph- 
ew 


The entry in Copinger reads: “F. Horner 
(wrongly attributed to Brougham).” Leonard 
Horner, however, in reference to the following 
number of the Review, says that his brother 
“had not contributed anything to the Review 
since his article . . . . in October 1803..... oe 

There is also positive evidence in Brougham’s 
favor. In a long letter to Brougham about this 
number of the Edinburgh, Jeffrey writes on 
August 5, 1804: 

As to pious interpolations in Chatham, I ut- 
terly deny the charge. The only alterations I 
made in that article were an abridging what you 
say of Granville, and investing some of your vital 
Christianity with a more profane phraseology. It 
is very edifying to see your surprise at your own 
goodness.” 

Lord Broughton’s Recollections has the follow- 
ing account: 

Lord Lauderdale said [to Broughton] Brougham 
began public life under the auspices of Wil- 
liam Pitt..... In one article of the Edinburgh 
Review he attacked Lord Lauderdale’s financial 
opinions, and, in another article, he praised Lord 


73 See Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 79 n., 81, and Journal, 
II, 223 n.; Horner, I, 256; Brougham, Life and times, 
I, 189; Atkinson and Jackson, II, 220; and elsewhere; 
see also account of Art. 9 of this number. 


“1, 265 n. 
76 Brougham, Life and times, I, 191. 





Chatham’s letters to Lord Camelford.”* He bound 
up the two articles together, and sent twelve 
copies of them to Lord Mulgrave. Lord Lauder- 
dale found them all at the Foreign Office, when 
Lord Grey succeeded to Fox there. He burnt 
eleven of them, and kept one copy, which he has 
got now.”? 


The weight of evidence appears to be in favor 
of Brougham’s authorship here.”® 


Art. 11. Count Rumford on the Nature of 

Heat. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 

Art. 12. Count Rumford on a Phenomenon 


in the Glaciers. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 13. M’Kinnen’s Tour in the West In- 
dies 

This is a rather short review, mostly con- 
cerned with slavery and the treatment of 
slaves, a subject most often handled by 
Brougham in the Edinburgh. It seems like the 
kind of perfunctory or routine notice that 
would usually be done by one of the regular 
contributors. There is no other evidence, ex- 
cept for Jeffrey’s general statement of “‘re- 
liance on Brougham” for this number.”® 


[Art. 15. Barrow’s Travels in Southern 
Africa, Vol. IT. “‘Jeffrey’’] 


Copinger has “Jeffrey and Brougham (but 
not in Jeffrey’s own list).”’** Aspinall, follow- 
ing his usual practice of disregarding possible 
joint authorships, ascribes it to Brougham 
alone. Jeffrey certainly reviewed a later book 
of travels by Sir John Barrow, in No. 10. 


76 Chatham's letters reviewed here are addressed to 
his nephew, Lord Camelford. 


77 John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, Recollec- 
tions of a long life (6 vols.; London, 1909-11), V, 19-20. 


78 There is aiso a letter of Jeffrey to James Loch, 
June 21, 1804: “....I wish to heaven you could 
quicken Horner a little [Horner and Loch were at this 
time in London]. I am in the greatest distress for 
MSS., and if it were not for my reliance on Brougham, 
I should have no hope of salvation’’ (Atkinson and 
Jackson, II, 129-30). Jeffrey’s correspondence is full 
of efforts to ‘‘quicken Horner’’ in this respect—gen- 
erally without success. 


79 See n. 78. 
80 T.e., not in Cockburn’s list of Jeffrey's articles. 
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[Art. 16. Dr Hill’s Latin Synonymes. “Dr 
Phillimore’’] 

Copinger and Aspinall ascribe this to 
Brougham. The Trollope entry, representing 
the opinion of Brougham himself, is, however, 
probably correct. He was unlikely either to 
have forgotten or to have deliberately denied 
authorship of this rather specialized article if 
he had written it. He is also not likely to have 
had so much knowledge of linguistics as the 
article reveals. On the other hand, Dr. Joseph 
Phillimore is a likely author for it. Though a 
lawyer by profession, he was especially noted 
as a brilliant Latinist. In his earlier years he 
was a friend of Francis Horner and is supposed 
to have had “a transient connection” with the 
Edinburgh review,*' though no specific articles 
have hitherto been identified as his. 


Vou. V, No. 9 (OcTosEr, 1804) 


Art. 1. Plans of National Improvement, &c. 


Brougham was about to leave for the Con- 
tinent when this number was in preparation, 
and Jeffrey was worried over lack of material. 
Brougham says: 

To make his mind easy, I contrived to send 
him four or five articles before I left England: 
one was upon the means of rendering Great Brit- 
ain independent of foreign corn, with other plans 
of national improvement.® 


Though uncorroborated by anyone else, 
Brougham here is both consistent and, ap- 
parently, reliable in his claims. There can be 
no doubt that this article and Article 3 in No. 7 
are by the same author.** Both are ascribed to 
Brougham in the Trollope entries and, except 
in the above sentence from Brougham’s auto- 
biography, nowhere else. This consistency leads 
us to credit his claim to both articles. 


Art. 5. Kotzebue’s Travels to Paris, &c. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 6. Knight on the Motion of Sap in 
Trees 


81 DNB and incidental references elsewhere. 
82 Life and times, I, 193. 


83 See the first two pages of No. 9, Art. 1, for nu- 
merous and peculiar references to the earlier work, 
which make this conclusion a practical certainty. 
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Art.'7. Dr Young’s Bakerian Lecture. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 8. O’Connor’s Present State of Great 
Britain. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. V, No. 10 (January, 1805) 
Art. 16. Caractere des Armées Européennes 


The Trollope entry is substantiated by 
Brougham’s journal. On October 18, 1804, 
Brougham writes: “Had spell again at Review 
for Jeffrey, the subject being, ‘On the Military 
Character of the different European Armies.’ ” 
And in the journal for October 19-21 he speaks 
of “having finished my article for Jeffrey on 
the 20th..... ia 

This seems to be Brougham’s in spite of 
Jeffrey’s complaint in a letter to Horner on 
January 20, 1805: 

This number is out, thank heaven, without 
any assistance from Horner, Brougham, Smith, 
Brown, Allen, Thomson, or any other of those 
gallant supporters who voted their blood and 
treasure for its assistance.** 


The contradiction is doubtless to be explained 
by Jeffrey’s playfully exaggerated tone, which 
was intended to spur Horner to write an article 
for the April number, and by the fact that the 
authors named made no substantial contribu- 
tions in the critical weeks just before publica- 
tion. The possibility that Sydney Smith also 
wrote for this number tends further to make 
Jeffrey’s statement seem one not intended to 
be taken seriously. 


Vout. VI, No. 11 (Aprit, 1805) 
Art. 2. Venturi, Sopra i Colori. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 4. Fontana, Sopra un Problema Eu- 
leriana. “‘Playfair and Brougham” 


Copinger and Aspinall attribute this article 
entirely to Brougham. However, it is fair to 
assume, from the order of names in the Trol- 
lope entry, that Brougham, if he had Profes- 
sor John Playfair as a collaborator, regarded 
him as the principal author. 

84 Life and times, I, 208, 209. 

86 Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 82. 
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Art. 6. Talleyrand, sur les Colonies, &c. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 8. Memoires del Academie de Turin. 


Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 10. Toulongeon, Sur Usage du Nu- 
meraire 


Art. 11. Voyage de Bory de St. Vincent 


Art. 13. Chambrier, Sur le Grand Dessein 
de Henri IV 
Art. 14. San Martino, Sopra il Carbone 
nei Pianti 
Vou. VI, No. 12 (Jury, 1805) 

Art. 2. Lord Lauderdale’s Hints to Manu- 
facturers. Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. See also editor’s 
note at the end of No. 9 of the Hdinburgh. 


Art. 8. Examen de I’ Esclavage, &c. 


' Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 11. De Langes, Statici per i Tetti. 


Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 12. Carr’s Northern Tour 


“Vou. VII, No. 13 (OctosEr, 1805) 
Art. 4. Leslie’s Inquiry into the Nature of 
Heat. Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 15. Thiebault, Memoires de Frederic 
le Grand. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 16. Official Documents on the Slave 
Trade, &c. 


Vou. VII, No. 14 (January, 1806) 


Art. 1. Lord Liverpool on the Coin. 
Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


[Art 8. Life of Dr Johnson] 


There is no Trollope entry for this article, 
though it is attributed to Brougham by Cop- 
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inger and Aspinall. But see below, under 
Article 9 of this number. 


Art. 9. Dutens, Sur L’ Usage des V outes. 
Erroneous 


Copinger attributes this—correctly, we be- 
lieve—to Lord Aberdeen. The article does not 
look like Brougham’s. It enters into highly tech- 
nical points in archeology; it even takes issue 
with Dutens on the meaning in- primitive 
Greek of certain technical terms in architec- 
ture. There is no evidence that Brougham 
possessed this sort of knowledge, though Aber- 
deen probably did. Possibly the Trollope entry 
here was intended for the preceding article 
instead, since only two leaves intervene. 


Art. 10. Kotzebue’s Travels in Italy. 


Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. VIII, No. 15 (Aprit, 1806) 


Art. 3. Rainsford’s Account of Haylti 


The Trollope entry is almost certainly cor- 
rect here. Brougham is known to have written 
nearly all the articles on slavery and the slave 
trade. This one recapitulates past discussions 
of the subject and refers specifically to nine 
different reviews in the Edinburgh. It is there- 
fore the type of article we should expect 
Brougham to do. Moreover, it refers, for a very 
minor argument, to his own work on Colonial 
policy in such a way as to suggest great famil- 
iarity—probably the author’s own familiarity 
—with that work. 


Art. 5. Hatchett upon Tannin 


[Art. 15. Inquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion. “Jeffrey’’] 


No one else has ascribed this to Jeffrey. 
Brougham was the author of this Inquiry and, 
despite the Trollope entry, probably also the 
reviewer of it. Copinger gives the review to 
him, as does Aspinall, who says: 

Brougham had the bad taste to puff his own 
pamphlet in the Edinburgh Review (April 1806), 
where he complimented himself on having writ- 
ten something which had obtained ‘a very un- 
usual share of the public attention... .. — 


s¢P. 13. 
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BROUGHAM AND THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” 


Brougham’s motive for disowning his praise 
of his own work is obvious. 


Vot. VIII, No. 16 (Juty, 1806) 


Art. 2. Lemaistre’s Travels. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 

Art. 8. Dutens—Memoires d’un Voyageur. 
Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 16. Civilization of the American 
Savages 

The authors of this and the preceding ar- 
ticle, ‘“Barrow’s account of a journey in Afri- 
ca,” have not hitherto been identified, but 
Trollope assigns this to Brougham and the 
preceding to Jeffrey. Article 16 consists largely 
of an expansion of an idea contained in Article 
15. If Brougham wrote the present article, he 
must have read Article 15 in manuscript.*’ 


Vou. IX, No. 18 (January, 1807) 
Art. 1. Gentz on the State of Europe. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. Reprinted by 
Brougham.** 


Art. 3. Dr Pinckard on the West Indies. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. Also, Jeffrey 
wrote to Macvey Napier [1806]: “Dr. Pinck- 
ard’s book is already in Mr. Brougham’s 
hands.’’89 
Art. 5. Turnbull's Voyage round the World. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 11. Hunter’s Reasons for not making 
Peace 


Art. 13. Letter on Guiana 


Vou. X, No. 19 (Apriz, 1807) 


Art. 13. Wilberforce on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 
87 See also account of No. 20, Art. 13. 
88 In Contrib. to the E.R., II, 50 ff. 
89 Napier, p. 2. 
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Vo. X, No. 20 (Juty, 1807) 
Art. 1. Thornton’s Present State of Turkey. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 8. Dumourier, Jugement sur Buona- 
parté, Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 11. Burnett’s View of the Present State 
of Poland. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


[Art. 13. Savage’s Account of New Zea- 
land] 

In Copinger and Aspinall as Brougham’s; 
no entry by Trollope. The final pages of this 
article, with apology for changing the subject, 
present to the reader some new information 
about progress in civilizing the North Ameri- 
can savages. This the writer connects with the 
earlier article on that subject.® It seems likely 
that Brougham wrote both articles, though 
the three lists all omit one or the other. 


Vou. XI, No. 21 (OctossEr, 1807) 


Art. 1. Randolph and others on the Neutral 
Questions. Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. Brougham wrote 
to Viscount Howick (later Lord Grey) about 
this article on November 7, 1807: 

I drew up a statement of the whole American 
question for Jeffrey’s review; and having pro- 
cured a copy, I shall inclose it to Lord Lauder- 
dale, and request him to forward it to you when 
he has read it. He was so good as to write me a 
letter on some points, at your desire; and I also 
had the benefit of consulting with Lord Holland 
and Allen respecting the negotiations with 
America. 


Brougham later reprinted this article in his 
Critical and miscellaneous writings. 


Art. 6. Semple’s Travels in Spain. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


99 No. 16, Art. 16. 


91 Life and times, I, 270-71; see also letter of 
Brougham to Viscount Howick of October 2, 1807 
(ibid., p. 269 and n.). 


92 IT, 260 ff. 
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Art. 9. Sir W. Young and others on West 
Indian Affairs 


Vou. XI, No. 22 (January, 1808) 
Art. 2. Lord Byron’s Poems 


This is the famous review of Hours of idle- 
ness Which was partly responsible for the writ- 
ing of English bards, and Scotch reviewers. 
Neither Copinger nor Aspinall lists it; the Cam- 
bridge bibliography attributes it to Brougham. 
Contemporary evidence finally convinced 
Byron that Brougham was the author. In the 
late 1830’s, presumably, Brougham admitted” 
writing the article; in 1859, in his eighty-first 
year, he denied® the authorship. His admis- 
sion of authorship in the private list from which 
the Trollope entry was copied is, under the cir- 
cumstances, significant. Viewed as a whole, the 
evidence points certainly to Brougham as the 
author. 

%3 “| Jeffrey] disowned it; and though he would not 
give up the aggressor, he said he would convince me, 
if I ever came to Scotland, who the person was. I have 
reason to believe it was a certain lawyer, who hated 
me for something I once said of Mrs. " (Thomas 
Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron (London, 1824], 
pp. 215-15); see also Alexander Dyce (ed.), Recollec- 
tions of the table-talk of Samuel Rogers (New Southgate, 
1387), p. 237. 





*% The following statement appears under the date 
of February 25, 1871: ‘“‘The Breakfast Club met at 
Pollock's, and Lacaita told us that Lord Brougham 
confessed in his presence at Brougham Hall, after 
depying it for thirty years, that he had written the 
article in the Edinburgh Review, which made Byron 
write English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’’ (Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff, Notes from a diary, 1851-1872 [2 vols.; 
London, 1897], II, 189). 

*5“One of the dinners that he [Whitwell Elwin] 
used to recall with the greatest pleasure was at Lord 
Lyndhurst's, on June 22nd, 1859... .. 

***At dinner,’ said Elwin, ‘I found myself between 
Lord Broughton and Lord Wensleydale. Upon the 
other side of Lord Broughton was Lord Brougham. It 
chanced that we talked of the Hours of Idleness, and 
Lord Brougham assured us that he did not write (as 
he is always now supposed to have done) the famous 
satirical article upon it in the Edinburgh Review. He 
read the criticism before it was published, and ap- 
proved of it, but he was not the author, nor did he 
know who he was, though he supposed it to be Jef- 
frey’'’ (Warwick Elwin in Memoir prefixed to Whitwell 
Elwin, Some XVIII century men of letters [2 vols.; 
London, 1902}, I, 216-17). 


*6 Cf. Lord Holland's statement, ‘“‘It was written 
by Mr. Brougham,’ in Further memoirs of the Whig 
party, 1807-21 (London, 1905), p. 122n.; see also 
Notes and queries, 4th ser., VI, 368, 449, 480; VII, 23; 
VIII, 111. 





Art. 3. Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney 


[Art. 4. Huber on Bees. “Jeffrey’’] 


Copinger and Aspinall ascribe this to 
Brougham. It is possible that they have con- 
fused it with a later article on bees which very 
likely Brougham did write. This is “Huber on 
Bees, Vol. II,” Article 5 in No. 50 (October, 
1815)—beyond the date of the last Trollope 
entries. So far as we know, it has never been 
ascribed to anyone. During the summer of 
1815 Brougham had been ill and had retired to 
his home for a rest. While there, he tells us, he 
wrote 
several articles for the Review—one upon a plan. 
. ... 1 also took much interest in the working of 
bees, more especially as regards the mathematical 
perfection of the structure of their cells..... 
The speculations and investigations which this 
subject led me to pursue, did as much to cure me 
as the healthy air of Westmoreland. I also wrote 
an article..... % 


The two other reviews mentioned in this pas- 
sage both appeared in No. 50. It is not unlikely 
that his “interest in the working of bees”’ also 
found its way into the same number. 
Art. 8. Davy’s Bakerian Lecture 
Reprinted by Brougham. 
Art. 14. Examination of the late Orders in 
Council. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. XII, No. 23 (Aprin, 1808) 
Art. 7. Wollaston’s Bakerian Lecture 
Copinger ascribes this article to Playfair.” 


[Art. 12. Heriot’s Travels in Canada] 


Copinger and Aspinall attribute this article, 
for which there is no Trollope entry, to 
Brougham. 


Art. 13. Baring and others on the Orders in 
Council 


The author of this article has, so far as we 
know, never been publicly identified. The Trol- 


97 Life and times, II, 222. 
8 In Contrib. to the E.R., III, 216 ff. 


*9 Not reprinted in The works of John Playfair, 
Esq. (4 vols.; Edinburgh, 1822), which include ‘‘a se- 
lection from his contributions to the E.R."’ 
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lope entry attributes it to Brougham; yet he, in 

a later article on the subject included in his 
Contributions to the Edinburgh review, specifi- 
cally disclaimed it.!°° At the time, Brougham’s 
great cause in Parliament was his fight for 
repeal of the Orders in Council. His final suc- 
cess has since been considered one of his great- 
est achievements; he himself claimed to 
have accomplished it almost singlehanded. 
Brougham is known to have written most, and 
possibly all, of the other articles in the Edin- 
burgh on the subject, and one would ordinarily 
expect to find him the author of this also: his 
disclaimer itself implies that he may have been 
suspected of the authorship. If, as seems by no 
means impossible, he actually did write it, he 
would have had two very strong motives for 
publicly denying the fact. In the first place, 
one of the three works reviewed is a speech by 
himself. The article praises the speech, quotes 
from it at length, and defends it against a 
charge of inaccuracy. In the second place, the 
article was publicly attacked as containing an 
error of fact in connection with its defense of 
Brougham’s speech. Brougham’s later article 
on the subject has a footnote! which at- 
tempts to explain away that error. It is in 
reprinting the later article, along with the 
footnote, that Brougham appends the state- 
ment: “It may be added, that the article in 
vol. XII was by another hand.” Under the 
circumstances, his disclaimer is rather more 
suspect than his claim. It should be noted, 
however, that Brougham, if he wrote this ar- 
ticle, was extraordinarily careless in commit- 
ting an error for which the Edinburgh would 
surely be criticized and which the information 
at his disposal would have enabled him to 
avoid. As the footnote admits, the facts were 
in the possession of the members of Commons, 
where Brougham was serving at the time. 


Art. 14. Portugueze Emigration 


Although no one else has ascribed this to 
Brougham, the Trollope entry is again likely 
to be correct. Brougham had been sent on a 
mission to Portugal under Lord St. Vincent in 
the latter half of the year 1806. Throughout 


100 JT, 89 n. 
101 Edinburgh review, XIV, 448 n. 
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1807 and 1808 his letters to Lord Grey are full 
of discussions of the subject, which was, to be 
sure, an important public question at the time. 
In London he kept in touch with persons who 
had come from Portugal, especially with his 
friend Warre, an English vice-consul in Por- 
tugal, who also had a factory there and who 
supplied him with much “inside” information, 
which he in turn passed on to Lord Grey.'° 

The subject of the present article—the flight 
of the Portuguese royal family to Brazil— 
has an even closer connection with Brougham; 
for, at least according to his own account, he 
had in 1806 been in the midst of a secret abor- 
tive British plan for evacuating the same royal 
family to Brazil by force.'®* The present article 
consists of a discussion of the political conse- 
quences of the flight, along with a further re- 
view of colonial problems, especially trade rela- 
tions involving England and Brazil. This lat- 
ter part is closely connected with Brougham’s 
famous two volumes on Colonial policy, pub- 
lished about five years before this time. In view 
of all this and of Brougham’s proprietary in- 
terest in the politics of the Edinburgh, it is 
almost impossible to question the Trollope 
ascription. 


Vou. XII, No. 24 (Juny, 1808) 


Art. 3. Macgill’s Travels in Turkey, &c. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Art. 7. Davy’s Bakerian Lecture 


Reprinted by Brougham in his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh review.'4 


Art. 11. Mr Whitbread’s Letter on Spain. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall and reprinted by 
Brougham in his Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh review. 


102 Brougham, Life and times, I, 282 et passim. 
103 Tbid., pp. 230 ff. 
104 TIT, 226 ff. 


105 JJ, 187 ff. For further evidence see Brougham’s 
letters to James Loch, July 30, 1808 (Atkinson and 
Jackson, II, 313-14), and to Lord Grey, October 6, 
1808 (Brougham, Life and times, I, 289). 
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Vou. XIII, No. 25 (Octrosrr, 1808) 


Art. 14. Don Pedro Cevallos on the French 
Usurpation of Spain 

This famous article, which infuriated the 
Tories and precipitated the founding of the 
Quarterly review, has been for more than a cen- 
tury a hotly debated crux of authorship. At 
the time of its appearance, it was universally 
attributed to Brougham, but later Jeffrey’s 
name came to be more and more frequently 
associated with it. Brougham reprinted most 
of it as his own in his Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh review.’ On the other hand, Aspinall 
omits it from his Brougham list, Cockburn in- 
cludes it in his Jeffrey list, and Copinger’s 
entry reads “Jeffrey (wrongly attributed to 
Brougham).”’ The statements that seem to be 
chiefly responsible for the change of opinion 
come from Cockburn and Napier, who fol- 
lowed Jeffrey as editor of the Review. Cock- 
burn’s Journal contains the following: 

On seeing, in the “Life of Lord Jeffrey,” the im- 
portance recalled that was attached to the article 
on Cevallos when it first appeared in the “Edin- 
burgh Review” (No. 25, article 14), Brougham 
claims that paper as his. But the truth is that his 
Lordship only wrote the first or second para- 
graphs, and that all the rest was by Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey told me so when I was going over the 
“Review” with him for the very purpose of iden- 
tifyipg his articles; and this, though he was 
warned that it had been ascribed to Brougham. 
Empson asked Macaulay the other day if he had 
ever spoken of this famous article to Jeffrey, and 
the answer is,—‘‘As to the article on Don Pedro 
Cevallos, I will tell you what Jeffrey told me in 
the drawing-room at Craigcrook. I spoke of 
Brougham as the author. Jeffrey said that almost 
the whole paper was his own, and that he should 
have printed it as his own in the collection, had 
it not been that a passage near the beginning was 
Brougham’s. Jeffrey distinctly told me that the 
last pages were his own.’’!°? 

Napier in January, 1843, informed a friend, re- 
garding the Cevallos article: 

Brougham was at the time residing, I think, at 
Drum, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, I be- 
lieve with the Rosslyns, the lady being then a 
great favourite, and a mad politician; and he 


106 JT, 207 fff. 
107 [J], 279-80 (entry for April 6, 1852). 


there began the Article, and wrote part, Jeffrey 
the rest; and the noted passage as to the mode in 
which Buonaparte directed his military combi- 
nations, and made attacks, was written by 
Brougham. It has been said, I know, but only 
lately, that the Article was written by Jeffrey; but 
at the time it was, as I recollect well, universally 
ascribed to Brougham in toto. On mentioning it 
to Jeffrey about a week ago, when talking of a 
republication of some of his reviews, he told me 
expressly it was a joint publication. 

Two pieces of much earlier testimony, how- 
ever, should be considered. A passage from a 
letter of Walter Scott to George Ellis, No- 
vember 18, 1808, which was not published un- 
til 1937, contains this statement: 

Jeffery is I think not unlikely to resign the 
management of the Review here. He told me he 
did not feel himself at liberty to alter Broughams 
articles although he thought those on Spain! 
greatly too strong & that altogether he cared 
very little about the publication.""° 


Not only to the Tory Scott, but also to his in- 
timate Whig friend, Francis Horner, Jeffrey 
laid the responsibility upon Brougham. A pas- 
sage referring to “Cevallos” in his letter to 
Horner of December 6, 1808, reads, as printed: 
“T have allowed too much mischief to be done 
from my mere indifference and love of 
sport.’ The original letter, however, con- 
tained Brougham’s name in this passage. In 
1842 Leonard Horner was preparing the mem- 
oir of his brother Francis. On August 11, Jef- 
frey wrote to Leonard Horner: 

I now return you the letters [Jeffrey’s own to 
Francis Horner], which if you continue to think 
worth printing, I do not wish to withdraw. You 
will observe that I have scored out the name of 
Brougham in the letter of the 6th December, 1808. 
There is no spirit so irritable that yet walks the 
earth as his.!!2 

108 Napier, p. 308 n. 

109 T.@., the present article and Brougham’s article 
on Whitbread in No. 24 (q.v., above). 


10H. J. C. Grierson (ed.), The letters of Sir Walter 
Scott (12 vols.; London, 1932-37), XII, 307. 

111 Horner, I, 439. 

112 Katharine M. Lyell (ed.), Memoir of Leonard 
Horner (2 vols.; privately printed, London, 1890), II, 
49. Jeffrey's entire letter of December 6, 1808, is 
taken up with the scrape that the Edinburgh had got 
into and with Jeffrey's plea for contributions from 
Horner. The only passage from which Brougham’s 
name could have been deleted is that quoted above. 
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In the light of all the evidence, Brougham’s 
claims to authorship are considerably strength- 
ened. Just how much of the article he wrote is 
a matter of subjective judgment, and opinions 
will probably differ."!3 


Vou. XIII, No. 26 (January, 1809) 


Art. 7. Pamphlets on West Indian Affairs. 
Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinail. Sydney Smith, 
on February 21, 1809, wrote to John Allen, 
commenting on this number (which, though 
dated “January,” had just been published), 
and naming authors for nine of the thirteen 
articles: 

The Edinburgh Review for February is come. 
It is the best, I think, that has appeared for a 
long time;.... ‘West Indies,” by Brougham; 
.... “Sanscrit Grammar,” by Hamilton; ‘Co- 
penhagen,”’ I believe, ditto."4 
Art. 10. Davy on the Earths 

Reprinted in Brougham’s Contributions to 
the Edinburgh review,“> though not included 
in Copinger’s or Aspinall’s list. It is also not 
mentioned by Sydney Smith in his letter to 
Allen,"® though that might be only because it 
is a short and unimportant article, whereas his 
letter mentions only major ones. Brougham is 
unlikely to have made false claims to such a 
minor article. 


Art. 13. Expedition against Copenhagen. 
Inaccurate 


Copinger attributes this to “Alex. Hamil- 
ton’; and Sydney Smith, as will have been 
seen above,!” says “TI believe” it is his—a re- 
mark indicating, in the context, some uncer- 
tainty. The article is largely a political dis- 
cussion, critical of the ministry which had, 
nearly two years before, sent out the ex- 
pedition against neutral Denmark. No other 
article that is known to be Hamilton’s is in 


us For further information about this article see 
Aspinall, pp. 19-20; Brougham, Life and times, I, 
292-93; Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 125; and the centenary 
article in the Edinburgh review, CXCVI (October, 
1902), 285-86. 

1144 Holland-Austin, II, 59. 

116 TIT, 236 ff. 

116 Quoted in part under Art. 7 of this number. 

117 Under Art. 7 of this number. 


the least degree political. He was primarily an 
oriental and linguistic scholar, and most of his 
reviews in the Edinburgh are on his particular 
subjects. He would, therefore, be almost one’s 
last guess for the author of this article. That 
fact, however, should give greater, rather than 
less, weight to any testimony that connects it 
with him. It is, on the other hand, precisely 
the type of article that one expects from 
Brougham. And that Brougham had the expe- 
dition (though it was long over) in mind at the 
time when this article must have been in 
preparation is indicated by his letter to Lord 
Grey on January 24, 1809: 

I understand the dispatches are come, but 
contain nothing more than Lord Paget brought. 
The loss of the army is great on the retreat, but 
its abominable conduct in plundering, murdering, 
ete., ete., is much worse. So much for Lord Cath- 
cart and Copenhagen."8 


The article itself contains a significant state- 
ment: 

The writer of this article, who happened ac- 
cidentally to be at Copenhagen when the account 
of this event arrived [i.e., the setting-forth of the 
fleet under Admiral Gambier on July 26, 1807]. 

119 
There is no record of Brougham’s having been 
out of England at this time, and we have every 
reason to believe that, if he had been, he would 
have recorded the fact in his Life. Of Hamil- 
ton’s whereabouts we have no record. We 
know that he was in Paris when the Peace of 
Amiens was broken and that he was detained 
at that time by the French authorities; also 
that he continued to work on French materials 
until 1807, when he published some work 
abroad. Our guess is that he was the ‘‘writer” 
who was in Copenhagen, but that his article 
was considerably re-worked by Brougham. 
Brougham and Jeffrey were at this time keep- 
ing silent about the authorship of ‘“Ceval- 
los” and would no doubt be very glad to at- 
tribute the next political article publicly to a 
“writer who was in Copenhagen.” If Hamilton 
had been in Denmark, Sydney Smith’s “be- 


118 Brougham, Life and times, I, 300 (italics ours). 
The passage as a whole concerns the current campaign 
in the Spanish peninsula, not the earlier Copenhagen 
expedition. 

119 P, 492. 
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lieving’’ the article his would be accounted for. 
Yet the Trollope claim for Brougham, in con- 
junction with the subject and tone of the ar- 
ticle, make us doubt whether Hamilton was 
the sole—or even perhaps the chief—author. 


Vou. XIV, No. 27 (Aprit, 1809) 
Art. 16. Vaughan’s Siege of Saragossa 
Reprinted by Brougham in his Contributions 
to the Edinburgh review.'*° For further slight 
confirmatory evidence see Brougham’s letter 
to Lord Grey, August 7, 1809.!24 


VoL. XIV, No. 28 (Juty, 1809) 
Art. 2. Jackson’s Account of Morocco 


Art. 8. Rulhiere—Anarchie de Pologne 
The Trollope entry here conflicts with 

Copinger, who ascribes this article to Macvey 

Napier. We are not certain which is correct.” 


Art. 11. Lord Sheffield and others on For- 
eign Affairs 

Reprinted by Brougham in his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh review.'*8 


Art. 12. Davy’s Bakerian Lecture 


Reprinted by Brougham in his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh review.'*4 


Vou. XV, No. 29 (OcrosBEr, 1809) 


Art. 14. The Conduct of the War. 
: Confirmed 


Brougham includes this article on Sir John 
Moore’s campaign in his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh review.!* In a letter to Lord Grey, 
October 28, 1809, he says: “I have been writ- 
ing for the ‘Edinburgh Review’ an article on 


1207], 232 ff. 
121 Life and times, I, 309-10. 


122 Sydney Smith in a letter to Jeffrey, September 3, 
1809, assumes that Jeffrey has written it: ‘‘I admire 





your temper:....you....have exemplified your 
talent in the review of R "’ (Holland-Austin, II, 
63). ‘‘R———"’ presumably refers to Rulhiere, not to 


Art. 13, ‘‘Rose’s observations on Fox,’’ for this article 
is amply identified as Smith's own. There is, however, 
no very good reason for thinking Smith was right in 
assuming Jeffrey's authorship. 


123 TI, 81 ff. 
124 TIT, 245 ff.; see account of No. 23, Art. 13. 
125 TI, 297 ff. 
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Moore’s Expedition. .... 126 Qn November 
11 Grey wrote to express his pleasure that 
Brougham was doing the article. Its progress 
was discussed in correspondence of Brougham 
and Grey for several weeks following. Refer- 
ences to it are so full, and at the same time so 
inextricably tied in with other subjects, and 
the dates of the letters coincide so perfectly 
with what we know of the lateness of this num- 
ber that there can be no doubting the authen- 
ticity of Brougham’s claim to this article. 


Vou. XV, No. 30 (January, 1810) 

[Art. 8. Semple’s Second Journey in Spain|] 

Copinger assigns this to Brougham and 
Jeffrey, jointly. Aspinall, following his usual 
practice, gives it to Brougham alone. There is 
no Trollope entry. The article itself contains no 
clue that would help to fix authorship. 
Brougham, it is known, wrote the first article 
on “Semple’s travels,” Article 6 in No. 21 
(q.v., above). 
Art. 14. The African Institution 


Vou. XVI, No. 31 (Apri, 1810) 
Art. 5. Erskine’s Speeches. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. Reprinted by 
Brougham in his Contributions to the Edinburgh 
review.'?? 
Art. 8. Rose on the Influence of the Crown. 


Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. XVI, No. 32 (Aveust, 1810) 
[Art. 4. Clarke’s Travels] 

Trollope has no entry for this article; Cop- 
inger and Aspinall attribute it to Brougham. 
Art. 9. African Institution. Confirmed 

In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. XVII, No. 33 (NovemBer, 1810) 
Art. 3. Education of the Poor 


126 Life and times, I, 324. This number of the Edin- 
burgh. did not appear until after November 24, at 
which time Brougham said he was expecting the proofs 
of his article (ibid., p. 329). For date of appearance see 
also Horner, II, 3. 

127 [, 59 ff.; see also a letter of Brougham to Thomas 
Creevey (Sir Herbert Maxwell [ed.], The Creevey pa- 
pers (London, 1904], I, 119). 
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BROUGHAM AND THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” 


Art. 8. Papers on the Stone. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. XVII, No. 34 (Fesrvuary, 1811) 


Art. 1. Parliamentary Reform. “Brougham 
and Jeffrey.” Inaccurate 

Cockburn’s Jeffrey list and Copinger at- 
tribute this to Jeffrey alone. Brougham and 
Jeffrey each reprints it as his own.”* Jeffrey 
says in a letter to Horner, January 25, 1811, 
that he has written “a long sermon about re- 
form.’!29 This contemporary statement seems 
to indicate that Jeffrey wrote the article, or at 
least a major part of it. Brougham, however, 
probably had a hand in it. 


Art. 9. Davy on Oxymuriatic Acid, &c. 


Reprinted by Brougham in his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh review.1*° 


Vou. XVIII, No. 35 (May, 1811) 
[Art. 5. Jacob’s Travels in Spain] 


There is no Trollope entry for this ar- 
ticle. Copinger and Aspinall attribute it to 
Brougham. 


Art. 9. Sir Robert Wilson on the Russian 
Army. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 


Vou. XVIII, No. 36 (August, 1811) 
Art. 2. Report of the African Institution 


Art. 7. Campaigns of 1809 


[Art. 9. Hamilton’s Aigyptiaca] 


Copinger assigns this to Sir William Drum- 
mond and Brougham. Aspinall, as usual, men- 
tions only Brougham. The fact that “there 
were frequent complaints in Edinburgh [about 
the levity of the Edinburgh review], much 


128 Brougham, Contrib. to the E.R., Il, 347 ff.; 
Jeffrey, Contrib. to the E.R. (New York, 1873), pp. 
594 ff. (the latter an abridged and altered version). 


129 Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 110. 
130 TTT, 255 ff. 
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strengthened by the known, and indeed ab- 
surd, opinions of Sir William Drummond”!* 
may mean that Drummond’s articles were 
thoroughly revised. Such an assumption would 
account for Drummond’s articles often being 
recorded as written in collaboration. The ab- 
sence of a Trollope entry perhaps indicates 
that Brougham, though he may have been a 
reviser, did not consider himself to have had 
an appreciable share in the article. 


Art. 11. Davy on Oxymuriatic Gas 
Vou. XIX, No. 37 (NovemBeEr, 1811) 


Art. 1. Education of the Poor. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 5. West Indian Slavery. Confirmed 


In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 8. Mr Brande’s Papers in Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. 

In Copinger and Aspinall.!3!* 


Vou. XIX, No. 38 (Fesruary, 1812) 
Art. 2. Disputes with America. Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. 
Art. 4. Speeches of Lord Erskine. 
Confirmed 
In Copinger and Aspinall. Included by 
Brougham in his Contributions to the Edinburgh 
review.182 
Art. 7. Sir Samuel Romilly on English 
Criminal Law 
Included by Brougham in his Contributions 
to the Edinburgh review.'** 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


131 Brougham, Life and times, I, 187. 

1318 Ascribed to John Allen in William Young, His- 
tory of Dulwich College (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1889), II, 
418, but not among those articles said to have been 
listed in Allen’s own writing. 

1327, 86 ff. 

133 TIT, 79 ff. 





CLOUGH’S “LOVE AND REASON” 


FREDERICK MULHAUSER, JR. 


RTHUR HUGH CLOUGH has usually 
been regarded as a thwarted repre- 
sentative of the doubt and intel- 

lectualism of mid-Victorian England. 
Several generations of critics have pointed 
to his thoughtful and unorthodox consider- 
ation of moral problems and to the un- 
happy futility of “Amours de voyage” 
and have labeled him a poet of skepti- 
cism. Others have pointed to his metrical 
roughness, his lack of color and richness 
of phrasing, and the obscurity in many of 
his lines and have questioned his ability 
as a poet. Almost all these weaknesses 
seemed to meet, unhappily, in his early 
love lyrics, and two modern critics of 
Clough’s poetry have dismissed them as 
impersonal, stilted, and intellectualized.' 

It is now possible for the first time, 
however, to follow the development of one 
of these love poems, “Love and reason,” 
and to show more precisely how the poem 
is impersonal, stilted, and intellectualized 
ard how it came to be so. It becomes clear 
that the argument of the poem was origi- 
nally not an intellectualized philosophical 
discussion of the relation between love 
and reason but a personal consideration of 
the best time for a young man to marry. 
Further, the cause of the obscurity of the 

1“In these early lyrics he is a poet of love who is 
not as yet making professed use of any experience in 
the field that he may himself have accumulated. Love 
exacts meditation from him as a beautiful vision on 
the one hand, and as a serious responsibility on the 
other; but there is nothing to indicate a connection 
between this meditation and any particular case. 
Everything Clough has to say about love is perfectly 
general...."' (James I. Osborne, Arthur Hugh 
Clough (London: Constable, 1920], pp. 82-83). ‘‘Most 
of Clough's early love lyrics are impersonal and in- 
tellectualized. In Love and Reason he took over the 
imagery of inferior eighteenth-century love poetry 
with its stilted expressions’’ (Goldie Levy, Arthur 


Hugh Clough, 1819-1861 (London: Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, 1938], p. 92). 


poem may now be understood, and a 
clearer idea of what the poet was trying to 
say is possible. Finally, although one can 
hardly generalize upon the evidence of a 
single poem even in dealing with a poet 
who wrote as little as Clough, some insight 
into the way he worked is now possible, 
and some of the causes for Clough’s poetic 
failure may be suggested. In the letters 
which Clough wrote to Thomas Burbidge’ 
during the years 1841-47 there are three 
unpublished versions of ‘Love and rea- 
son” which are so different from the pub- 
lished version of the poem as to indicate 
much that is illuminating about Clough’s 
poetic consideration of love and about his 
method of poetic composition. 

In 1844 Clough, a tutor at Oriel, was 
accustomed to send in his letters to Bur- 
bidge,* then living in Sicily, the gossip of 
Oxford and news of their old Rugby 
schoolmates. Thus, in a letter filled with 
news of Arthur Stanley, Oxford honorary 
degrees, and his summer plans, Clough 
writes in June, 1844: 


MARRIED 


This Morning, at St Peter’s in the East by 
the Rev’ Somebody-or other F Donkin Esq. 
M A‘ and late fellow of University College & 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy in this Univer- 
sity to —— Hawtrey, sister-in-law of the Rev‘ 


2 Thomas Burbidge (1816-92) was associated with 
Clough in editing the Rugby magazine. In 1838 he 
published Poems longer and shorter, and in 1849 he 
and Clough published a volume of their poems, Am- 
barvalia. 


3 These letters will be included in the authorized 
edition of the letters of Arthur Hugh Clough now being 
prepared by H. F. Lowry and myself. 


4 William F. Donkin (1814-69), double first in 
classics and mathematics, 1836; Savilian professor of 
astronomy, 1842 ff. He married Harriet Hawtrey, 
third daughter of the Rev. John Hawtrey of Guernsey, 
on June 25, 1844. 


[Mopvern Pai.o.oey, February, 1945] 174 
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C. Daman,‘ Tutor of Oriel College. The wed- 
ding festivities were graced amongst other 
guests by the Rev’ J. H. Newman, who was 
seen to leave the residence of Mr Daman, with 
a white-favour of the largest size in his button- 
hole. 

This is strictly true: Donkin is our Genius, 
being Mathematically of the highest distinc- 
tion, Philosophically according to common es- 
timation deeply read & powerful in thought, & 
musically a perfect miracle. I confess I had not 
expected his marriage to any thing but an Ab- 
straction: he is highly aesthetic, but not very 
genial; possibly it may be beneficial; one can- 
not say.® 


The following day he began a new letter 
and included a poetic tribute to the occa- 
sion. 

I have also got another sonnet to send you, 
written this day, on the marriage (of which I 
think I informed you yesterday) of Donkin the 
Professor of Astronomy—the Statement of the 
first four lines is literally fact. 


“T wed not, save the Muse Urania”— 
With smile, that, pensive-half, half banter, 
wrought 

His lips and with illumination caught 
His eye, so spake he in a younger day. 
This bridal morn, O Lady, shall we say 
Urania, here before us, unto heaven 
One hand uplifting, one to him has given 
Supporter on his human heavenly way? 
Urania art thou, Lady? or a Muse, 
Whom sage Astronomer may fitly choose, 
Astrea? redux! She on earth again, 

X Her stern majestic look unbends, lays by 
The sword unwifely and unwomanly, 
Her scales alone, domestic, will retain. 


X “She is represented as a Virgin of a stern 
majestic countenance, holding a pair of scales 
in one hand and a sword in the other” [Lem- 
priere.] 


sho? line 3' be, Around his lips & for a mo- 
ment caught.’ 
5’ Charles Daman (1813-95), tutor at Oriel, 1837- 
68. He married Emily Hawtrey on August 12, 1841. 
* MS letter, postmarked June 26, 1844. 
7MS letter, June 26, 1844. 





Apparently Burbidge (unfortunately we 
do not have his letter) in replying, com- 
mented not only upon the verses but upon 
Donkin’s marriage, and marriage in gen- 
eral. These comments led Clough to write 
on November 2, 1844, the first of three 
versions of the lyric later named “Love 
and reason.” 


Apropos of your Eroticophilosophica & in 
the place of criticism thereupon, I send you 
some verses—written as well as composed yes- 
terday on the back of the Pig which conveyed 
me after one night spent at Braunston? back 
to Oriel yesterday, having left home at 11} on 
Thursday. 


When panting sighs the bosom fill, 
And hands by chance united thrill 
Nerves flutter, pulses beat in one;— 
When eyes that used to meet with ease 
Do seek, yet seeking shyly shun 
Extatic conscious unison,— 

The sure beginnings, say, are these, 
The notes & symbols of the love 
That has its home in heaven above? 


Or is it but the Vulgar tune [10] 
Which all that breathe beneath the 
moon 
So accurately catch so soon; 
With variations duly blent, 
Yet still the same to all intent 
Set for a finer instrument? 


os it - 

tt is, & so WH would sound, the — 

In very beasts, but that their frame, 

Their nerves imperfect are to blame, 

And but that soul & spirit gi¥é add 

To pleasures even base & bad [20] 
A zest the soul-less never had. 


And what if sympathy do seem 
And admiration & esteem 
Commingling therewithal to make 


8“*The Oxford and Leicester Regulator vulgarly 
termed the Pig’’ (MS letter of December 20, 1835, to 
his mother). 

*Clough’s uncle, Alfred Clough, was vicar of 
Braunston. 

9s In all bracketed passages the first line is Clough’s 
revision and the second his original line. 





































The passion prized for Reason’s sake? 

Yet when my heart would fain rejoice 
[ a small expostulating voice 

I catch methinks a still small a 
owege in 

That saith. “Of this thou wilt not oe 

Thy one irrevocable choice.” 

In accents tremulous & thin [30] 

I hear high Prudence deep within 

Pleading the bitter bitter sting 

Should slow-maturing seasons bring 

When all too late, the Better Thing: 

For if (the Poet’s tale of bliss) 

A love, wherewith commeasured, this 

Be weak & beggarly, and none, 

Exist a treasure to be won, 

This choice if made, this deed if done, 

The memory of this present past [40] 

With vague foreboding might oercast 

The heart,—or madden it at last. 


Esteem & admiration high 


— 
++nd mental, moral ataliiiael 
What if a halo interfuse 

With these again its opal hues 

That all oerspreading, overlying 
Transmuting, mingling, glorifying 
About the beauteous various whole 
With beamy, smiling dance & quiver? [50] 
Yet is this halo of the Soul? 

"is it, as may be sure be said 

® as it may full sure be said, | 
Phosphoric exhalation, bred 

Of vapours, steaming from the bed 
Of Fancy’s brook or Passion’s river? 
So when the Stream is low & dry 
This halo & its hues will die, 

And, though the Soul contented rest 
With those substantial blessings blest, 
Yet has it here that gift of Love [60} 
For which we praise all gifts above 
Him Who is Love, the Eternal Giver? 


Yet—on our hills, howe’er divine 
Who amid English sheep and kine 
[ heath 
With-fern & holly seeks the vine 
That wreathes the rocks of Rhone and 
Rhine?— 
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With weaker sun & poorer soil 

The most assiduous eager toil 

Reaps not the southern wine and oil; 
Co thus 

So too a love full well I ial 

May of fine natures be the lot 

Which of my coarser cometh not; 

Or if of loftier kind I be, 

Yet is not Fortune cross to me? 

Why wait for what will never be? 
For not to wait is not the greed 

Of quick indulgence; instant need 

Of such quick culture hath the seed, 
Perchance, of many an useful deed. 
And wherefore faltering walk about? — [80] 

dismissing 

= when I might if free of re 

Be warm within doors, starve without? 
be were it not in truth too late | 


[70] 


In truth methinks it were too late 


At twenty six or twenty eight vide infra 
To problemize and speculate. melius “hesi- 
tate”’ 


So if no higher love appear 

Than this than hath been pictured here, [sic] 
Let sober Earnest banish fear 

And fancies sentimental-gloomy 

Of love to come that shall undo me,— [90] 
Come this, and I will take it to me! 


Such difficulties theoretic 

Or practic,—either word will do,— 

O Proved by signal signs Poetic 

An adept,—for solution true 

Or counsel wise & sympathetic 

To whom should I refer but. you? 

Be my verse therefore sound or sickly 
Let yours return an answer quickly. 


You will duly observe I trust that this is 
wholly & solely a Loquitur quidam composi- 
tion: I, you will remember am only twenty five: 
So that if I should marry within the year of 
course I shall not fall within the scope of the 
Poem.!° 


The next day Clough takes up the letter 
again and admits to a closer personal ap- 
plication of the poem than he had the day 
before. He writes: 

10 MS letter, November 2, 1844. 











70] 


30] 











Sunday, 3" You will please not show these 
even to Simpkinson"—I think I had rather 
not, as I do acknowledge a certain sympathy & 
understanding with the quidam who loquiturs 
in them.” 

A week later, before he had heard from 
Burbidge, Clough wrote again: 


My last letter was a Poem: I think this very 
likely will be the same: that is a refaccimento 
of the last. One or two bits, the Tennysonian 
triplets,!* are to be cut out or rather one short 
bit near the beginning, & all the long portion 
after “Him praise we who is Love the Giver” 
down to “Such difficulties—There com- 
menceth a new Poem, to wit. 


’ Such question had my friend; but while 
It travelled in the foreign file 
Unto the distant Southern isle, 


Where under Pellegrino’s steep 
His pastoral cares in order keep 
His un-Theocritean sheep,— 


Ere letter yet had letter brought 
In me my question inly wrought, 
And thought re-echoed thus to thought 


WH¢d If o’er the accordant nerves of 
twain 
Sweet simultaneous pleasure-pain 
Do vibrate, ’tis not so the strain 
Whereto intuitively move 
The strings of angel harps above, 
be not the hymn | 
The strain divine of heavenly love. 
Itself ’tis but the vulgar tune 
Which all that breathe beneath the 
moon 
So accurately learn, so soon. 
With variations duly blent 
Yet that same song to all intent 
Set for a finer instrument. 
And as it is ’twod sound the same 
In beasts, were not the bestial frame 


[10] 


11John N. Simpkinson (1817-94), a very close 
friend of Clough at Rugby. At this time he was curate 
of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex. 


12 MS letter, November 3, 1844. 


13 Cf. Tennyson's poem, published only two years 
before, ‘‘The two voices."’ 
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Less subtly organized to blame. 
And did not soul & spirit add 
To pleasures even base & bad 
A Zest the soulless never had 


b> fibre | 


Material gross of human nerve 
For seraph-string can never serve 
Nor can comparison deserve 
Yet may their tunes together sound 
The heavenly in the Earthly drowned, 
And this one ceasing, that be found. 
Only amid the vulgar din 
If heavenly tones be mingling in 
Conviction clear is hard to win, 
Though singly sounding so diverse. 
And the good choosing ’twere a curse 
To have, unmodified, the worse: [30 
Yea, & if hope survive, that here 
Those tones shall greet our mortal ear 


[20] 


[ humbler 
Each pleasant tune with jealous fear 


We test. Yet precious still must be 
Esteem & moral sympathy 
And heavenly love admits degree. 
True something shall the Spirit 
lack 


[ humbler | 


| 


In early choice: yet at the back 
Of Love on every earthly track 
with 
se sunniest, -by him| [40] 
walking 
And querulously sadly talking 
Is seen a ghostly shadow stalking. 
Some shadow all things earthly 
throw, 
’Tis each man’s wisdom this to know, 
Nor marve! that with him tis so, 
Then oh my soul, accept, abide; 
And tho’ the shadow keep thy side, 
Be glad, be true, whate’er betide. 
Be true, or wilt thou wiser deem 
The great Erotic Moral scheme 
the 
Whereof some sapient Moderns dream, 
Who bid us unremorseful cast 
(As snakes the skin of season past) 
Our faded love robes:—so at last 
(In each successive finite move 
Expanding,) perfect made for love 


[50] 
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Perfect & infinite above. 

What, wert thou told (’twere nothing 
new) 

That in a sense ’tis just & true 

Men must not be, but only do: 

We must not seek the abstract best, 

k Wide World through, but a 


(60) 


rest 
Contented rather must we rest 
apes at our God’s behest 
By an all-present Gods behest | 
To do within a given sphere 
What e’er for us His Will appear, 
Who is not only there or here. 
Yet look on wedded Man & wife, 
With God’s nor Nature’s law at strife 
i patience 
Contented working out their wal 
The smile of Peace is in their face, 
The sense of standing in their place 
Gives each an half angelic grace. 


[70] 


placid 

Liss see those quiet eyes, that el 
“Content & thankful for today 
“T know that this shall pass away, 
“That better things can be in store 
“For me, & for my partner more, 
“Yet when with Gods will this be o’er 
“T feel it will not be for nought 
“That we in unity of thought 
“And deed our earthly work have 

* wrought 
“T know not, yet twixt thee & me 
“Some bond methinks there yet shall be 
“When God together we shall see’”’ 

Can now the feeling be suppressed, 

That these in this their hoping rest 

Not only do, but be the best? 

And deem’st thou not compared with 

this 
The fitful new aesthetic bliss 
Mere varity & hollowness? 
The truth & faith that here have 
grown 
Do build up of themselves alone 
A higher Being than is known 
In winning still & still estranging; 

Though in successive soul exchanging 

The heart from high to higher ranging 

Learn much; yet loyalty he loseth 
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| ensign 

Who not an actual standard chooseth / 

That holds to, that to leave refuseth. 
And that new plea must fail thee 

too, 

That changing still from new to new 

To thy Ideal thou art true. 
The loyalty of human kind 

No soil or sustenance can find 


[100] 


[ what | 
In-things-it sees but with the Mind 
From mind material things do win, 
The appearance Love rejoices in 
But Matter must be, to begin: 
Material forms or in the eye 
Or brain, must feed it or it dies; 


[110] 
So Faith & Loyalty like-wise! 


Then oh my Soul accept, abide: 
And spite of fancy, spite of pride 
Be glad, be true, whate’er betide. 


There may be wisdom in thy fear, 

Thy love unworthy may appear, 

Yet who upon our Mountains here; 
(Tho’ lovelier these to English 


eyne) 

Though lovely they, mid sheep 
& kire 

With heath & holly seeks the vine 

That robes the 1ocks of Rhone & Rhine [120] 


Ete Ete Etcetera 
ut in codice priore 


I have also altered in some parts Fytte the 
first. In the hiatus of “the Vulgar Tune I in- 
sert the line 

Ah No! Or did I only dream? 
But what of sympathy, it seem. 


I hope and trust I shall now no more be rid by 
that terrible nightmare the Dam to Pegasus." 


But Clough was not yet through revis- 
ing the poem. Burbidge, clearly, wrote to 
him that he preferred the first version to 
the second. In his answer, written just at 
the end of the year, Clough sent a third 
version of the poem. 


14 MS letter, November 11, 1844. 
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Thanks for the criticism on the Erotic 
Poems: my reason for altering the original ver- 
sion was that I thought the Tennysonian trip- 
lets came in rather heterogeneously with the 
other lines, & required to be transferred into a 
different company. But I am afraid the latter 
poem has as you say, but very little good in it, 
barring the squintiments; and perhaps the ori- 
ginal one did not much require the correction. 
If you are not tired of it I will send you another 
version, and then it must take its chance: in- 
deed I have left it to itself ever since I wrote to 
you the letter which your last acknowledges, 
my Heliconian stream having been turned off 
to work the water mill of college lectures, and 
grind the Corn of Grammar & Euclid. There 
are some new verses in it, which I have some 
affection for but I do not know that on the 
whole it is much improvement or that any 
further fingering will do otherwise than finger 
mark it. 


If casual touch of fingers fill 
With sighs & panting bosoms two, 
And, like some subtlest fluid, through 
And through two systems run, & thrill 
At once with one delicious pain 
The pulses & the nerves of twain 
As though indissolubly one,— 
When seek, yet seeking shyly shun 
Extatic conscious unison 
Those eyes that once co‘ cross with 
ease,— 
The sure beginnings, say, in these 
That we are seeing shall we deem, 
The prelude hearing of the love 
Whose chorus sounds in heaven above? 
Ah No! or did I only dream? 
But what if Sympathy it seem 
& Admiration & Esteem 
Commingling therewithal do make 
The Passion prized for Reason’s sake? 
Yet is it Love? I cannot say— 
A glory on the Vision lay, 
A light of Everlasting day 
Around it played, upon it rested: 
It did not, faltering & weak, 
Pray Reason in its favour speak, 
Itself was of itself attested! 
Itself was Reason, or if not, 
Such substitute, as is I wot 


[20] 
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Of Seraph kind the loftier lot; 

To Processes which hard & dry 

Untangle Truth from Fallacy 

With modes intuitive succeeding 

Including those & superseding: 

Reason sublimed to Love most High 

It was, in Life that cannot die, 

A dream of glory most exceeding. 

I cannot say—for dreams do fly, 

I know not, for the things are good, 

’Tis bread, if ’tis not Angels’ food; 

Yet Reason first her Part sho‘ ply: 

If, when the flame was in the blood 

Already, she her sanction gave, 

’Twas but the sentence of a slave: 

Let Reason first her office ply! 
Esteem & Admiration high 

Much mental, moral sympathy,— 

Exist they first, nor be they brought 

By self-deceiving after thought: 

What if a halo interfuse 

With these again its opal hues 

That all oerspreading, overlying 

Transmuting, mingling, glorifying 

About the beauteous various whole 

With beamy smiling dance & quiver,— 

Yet is the halo of the Soul? 

Or is it, as may sure be said, 

Phosphoric exhalation bred 

Of vapours steaming from the bed 

Of Fancy’s brook or Passion’s river? 

So when, as will be by & bye, 

The stream is waterless & dry, 

This halo & its hues will die, 

And tho’ the Soul contented rest 

In those substantial blessings blest, 

Will not a longing unconfest 

Betray that this is not the Love 

The gift for which all gifts above 

Him praise we, Who is Love, the Giver? 


[30] 


[40] 


(60) 


Is Perfect in the Imperfect found? 

The Heavenly on the Earthly ground? [70] 
2 Tho’ not the Love Supreme be this 
1 I cannot say,—full well I wis 

That Love it is, & it is Bliss. 

’Tis true, yet when I wo! rejoice 

A small expostulating voice 

Chimes in “Of this then wilt thou take 

Thy one irrevocable choice? 
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Be think thee, timely, of the stake.” 
In accent tremulous & thin 


I hear high Prudence deep within [80] 


Pleading the bitter bitter sting 

Sho slow Maturing seasons bring 
Too late, the Veritable Thing: 

For if (the Poet’s dream of bliss) 

A love wherewith commeasured, this 
Be weak & beggarly & none, 

Exist a treasure to be won; 

And if the Vision, tho’ it stay, 

Be yet for an appointed day, 

This Choice if made, this deed if done [90] 
The Memory of this Present Past 
With vague foreboding might oercast 
The Heart, or madden it at last:— 


So much for the Poem in its new skin: which 
has extended over more Paper than I had in- 
tended to sacrifice to it..... 15 


In the succeeding letters of Clough 
there is no further mention of the poem, 
and presumably the poet was over- 
whelmed by the demands of his academic 
duties. In the volume of poems called 
Ambarvalia, which Clough and Burbidge 
published together in 1849, a fourth ver- 
sion of the poem appears. Unfortunately, 
there is no indication in the Clough manu- 
scripts of when or under what circum- 
stanées Clough revised the poem. This 
fourth version of the poem was repub- 
lished, with only minor changes in punc- 
tuation, by Mrs. Clough in her edition of 
the poems, but then, for the first time, the 
poem was entitled ‘Love and reason.” 


When panting sighs the bosom fill, 

And hands by chance united thrill 

At once with one delicious pain 

The pulses and the nerves of twain; 

When eyes that erst could meet with 
ease, 

Do seek, yet, seeking, shyly shun 

Extatic conscious unison,— 


15 MS letter, December 31, 1844. The three ver- 
sions of the poem will be included in an edition of the 
poems of Arthur Hugh Clough edited by H. F. Lowry 
and A. L. P. Norrington. 








The sure beginnings, say, be these 
Prelusive to the strain of love 
Which angels sing in heaven above? __ [10] 


Or is it but the vulgar tune, 

Which all that breathe beneath the 
moon 

So accurately learn—so soon? 
With variations duly blent; 
Yet that same song to all intent, 
Set for the finer instrument; 
It is; and it would sound the same 
In beasts, were not the bestial frame, 
Less subtly organised, to blame; 
And but that soul and spirit add [20] 
To pleasures, even base and bad, 
A zest the soulless never had. 


It may be—well indeed I deem; 
But what if sympathy, it seem, 
And admiration and esteem, 
Commingling therewithal, do make 
The passion prized for Reason’s sake? 
Yet, when my heart would fain rejoice, 
A small expostulating voice 
Falls in; Of this thou wilt not take [30] 
Thy one irrevocable choice? 
In accent tremulous and thin 
I hear high Prudence deep within, 
Pleading the bitter, bitter sting, 
Should slow maturing seasons bring, 
Too late, the veritable thing. 
For if (the Poet’s tale of bliss) 
A love, wherewith commeasured this 
Is weak and beggarly, and none, 
Exist a treasure to be won, [40] 
And if the vision, though it stay, 
Be yet for an appointed day,— 
This choice, if made, this deed, if done, 
The memory of this present past, 
With vague foreboding might o’ercast 
The heart, or madden it at last. 


Let Reason first her office ply; 
Esteem, and admiration high, 
And mental, moral sympathy, 
Exist they first, nor be they brought, [50] 
By self-deceiving afterthought,— 
What if an halo interfuse 
With these again its opal hues, 
That all o’erspreading and o’erlying, 
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Transmuting, mingling, glorifying, 

About the beauteous various whole. 

With beaming smile do dance and 
quiver; 

Yet, is that halo of the soul?— 

Or is it, as may sure be said, 

Phosphoric exhalation bred [60] 

Of vapour, steaming from the bed 

Of Fancy’s brook, or Passion’s river? 

So when, as will be by-and-by, 

The stream is waterless and dry, 

This halo and its hues will die; 

And though the soul contented rest 

With those substantial blessings blest, 

Will not a longing, half-confest, 

Betray that this is not the love, 

The gift for which all gifts above [70] 

Him praise we, Who is Love, the Giver? 


I cannot say—the things are good: 
Bread is it, if not angels’ food; 
But Love? Alas! I cannot say; 
A glory on the vision lay; 
A light of more than mortal day 
About it played, upon it rested; 
It did not, faltering and weak, 
Beg Reason on its side to speak: 
Itself was Reason, or, if not, [80] 
Such substitute as is, I wot, 
Of seraph-kind the loftier lot ;— 
Itself was of itself attested ;— 
To processes that, hard and dry, 
Elaborate truth from fallacy, 
With modes intuitive succeeding, 
Including those and superseding; 
Reason sublimed and Love most high 
It was, a life that cannot die, 
A dream of glory most exceeding. [90] 


Comparing these four versions of ‘‘ Love 
and reason,” one is struck first by the fact 
that Clough changed the poem from an 
expression of sentiments with which he 
confessed a “certain sympathy and under- 
standing” to an impersonal analysis of the 
relation of love and reason. Although it is 
certain that Clough did not contemplate 
marriage with a particular woman in the 
fall of 1844, he seems to have wondered 
about marriage and, more particularly, 





about when he would marry. Possibly the 
apparently astonishing marriage of Don- 
kin had made him consider anew his own 
position and what seemed to him his ad- 
vancing years. Whatever the provocation, 
however, it is clear that the poem, as 
Clough first conceived it, was an ethical 
poem about love, concerned with the 
problem of when to marry. This is the 
central theme of the first two of the un- 
published versions of the poem and is not 
completely dropped in the third unpub- 
lished version and the published version, 
although by then the poem had been so 
reorganized as to make this theme merely 
implicit. 

To Clough the problem of when to 
marry involved a distinction between 
heavenly and earthly love.'* In the first 
version of the poem the existence of the 
two sorts of love is recognized, and the 
possibility is acknowledged that the com- 
ing of heavenly love after one has accept- 
ed an earthly love may “‘oercast the heart 
—or madden it at last.”” Thus he seeks to 
determine the acceptability of the experi- 
ence described in the first six lines by de- 
termining whether it is desirable because 
it is heavenly love,!’ because it is reason- 
able, or because a halo born of passion or 
fancy has transmuted and glorified it. 
None of these questions is specifically an- 
swered, although the clear implication of 
the rest of the poem is that the experience 
is earthly love. Whatever it may be, how- 
ever, and whatever the risks involved, the 
poet is most willing to accept it. He offers 

16 What exactly Clough meant by a love ‘‘that has 
its home in heaven above’”’ and ‘“‘the Vulgar tune’’ is 
impossible to say. In addition to the descriptions in 
the four versions of ‘‘Love and reason,’’ however, the 
reader should consult Elspie’s description of marriage 
in The Bothie, Canto VII; the allegory of Rachel and 
Leah, ibid., Canto IX; and the discussion in ‘The 
clergyman’'s first tale’’ in ‘‘Mari magno”’ (Poems (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1888], pp. 241, 243, 255-56, 
and 353 ff.). 


17 It is noteworthy that in the first version of the 
poem there is no description of heavenly love. 
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as three reasons for his willingness that he 
may not possess a nature fine enough to 
feel heavenly love, that love is necessary 
to him, and that when one is twenty-six 
or twenty-eight it is too late to prob- 
lemize: 


instant need 
Of such quick culture hath the seed, 
Perchance, of many an useful deed.'8 


Although Clough calls the poem a “‘lo- 
quitur quidam” composition, the intense- 
ly personal phrasing of the last twenty- 
three lines might have led us to suspect 
more than a poetic interest in the prob- 
lem. The next day, moreover, he confesses 
to a certain sympathy with the speaker 
and understanding of him; the confession 
is strengthened when he specifically re- 
quests Burbidge not to send the poem to 
Clough’s good friend and erstwhile confi- 
dant, Simpkinson. 

In the second version of the poem, writ- 
ten before Burbidge had commented upon 
the first version, Clough omits the opening 
description of the actual experience and 
acknowledges immediately that the love 
is earthly. In addition, he expands notably 
his discussion of the desirability of earthly 
love and offers more reasons for an early 
marriage. He suggests that a purely heav- 
enly love is impossible on earth and that 
esteem and moral sympathy are in them- 
selves “precious.”’ He rejects the new- 
fashioned doctrine of progress in marriage 
and its companion doctrine of personal 
betterment through change. Not only are 
the quiet peace and loyalty of faithful 
earthly love attractive in themselves, but 
they 

Do build up of themselves alone 

A higher Being than is known 

In winning still & still estranging.’® 


18 LI. 77-79. 
19 LI, 92-94. 





Finally, Clough points out that, although 
love and faith and loyalty grow from the 
mind, matter is their basis and without 
material forms they die. Thus the poet 
added four new reasons for a glad accept- 
ance of the experience to the three reasons 
offered in the last twenty-six lines of the 
first version, which he retained as the end- 
ing of the second version. In sharp con- 
trast to the third and fourth versions of 
the poem, where this section is dropped in 
favor of a less concrete description of 
heavenly love, the second version of the 
poem is distinguished for its attractive de- 
scription of earthly love. Almost no traces 
of this version of the poem survived in 
the fourth (published) version, but the 
development of the second version from 
the first version is unmistakable. Both 
these poems deal with a personal problem; 
both look forward to earthly love and 
early marriage. 

At this point Clough hoped that the 
poem was completed, but when Burbidge 
disparaged the second version of the poem 
(“barring the squintiments”), Clough 
turned to it again. Although the third ver- 
sion of ‘Love and reason” is the version 
most like the published poem, the problem 
still remains: Does heavenly love come to 
mortals? The clearest statement of this 
question appears in this version of the 
poem: 

Is Perfect in the Imperfect found? 

The Heavenly on the Earthly ground??° 


This question, however, and the increas- 
ingly important problem of how to dis- 
tinguish between heavenly and earthly 
love are discussed differently and an- 
swered differently. As in the second ver- 
sion, the initial experience is recognized as 
vulgar love, and it is desirable; but there 
is a new recognition that young men may 
deceive themselves about the reasonable- 


20 LI. 70-71 
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ness of their love. The use of reason to de- 
termine the desirability of the experience 
is emphasized, and there is clear warning 
that reason and not rationalization should 
make the evaluation. Esteem and admira- 
tion, too, should exist from the beginning 
and should not be rationalized. Further, 
instead of the personal ending in which 
the poet expresses his faith in the desira- 
bility of earthly love, the third version 
contains no such description of the joys of 
earthly love but, instead, a new descrip- 
tion of the “Vision,” the dream of heaven- 
ly love: 


It did not, faltering & weak, 
Pray Reason in its favour speak, 
Itself was of itself attested! 
Itself was Reason, or if not, 
Such substitute, as is I wot 
Of Seraph kind the loftier lot; 
To Processes which hard & dry 
Untangle Truth from Fallacy 
With modes intuitive succeeding 
Including those & superseding: 
Reason sublimed to Love most High 
It was, in Life that cannot die, 
A dream of glory most exceeding.” 


This dream, furthermore, for the first time 
appears to be worth waiting for. Although 
earthly love is Love and Bliss, the ex- 
postulating voice warns of a heart “‘oer- 
cast—or maddened at last.’’ The shift of 
this passage to the end of the poem gives 
it more emphasis than it had in the first 
version (the passage does not occur in the 
second version) and the very inconclusive- 
ness of the ending suggests that the risk is 
now regarded as too great. Young men 
may well wait for heavenly love, or at 
least not accept the first love that ap- 
pears. Thus in the third version of the 
poem the personal ending has been 
dropped, the attractiveness of earthly love 
has been questioned, the importance of 


21 LI}, 24-36. 
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reason as a means of testing love has been 
heightened, and heavenly love has be- 
come more desirable than before. Con- 
sidered as a whole, the problem raised by 
the poet has become one for investiga- 
tion and speculation rather than one for 
decision and action. 

The published version of the poem is an 
even more impersonal attempt to define 
heavenly love and to clarify its relation to 
earthly love and to reason. Even the ini- 
tial experience is no longer clearly earthly 
love but only “may be’’; the experience 
is no longer Love or Bliss. Alas! the poet 
can no longer say. Vulgar love is no longer 
acceptable, as it was in the first two ver- 
sions, or even a possible good, as it was in 
the third version. The poem has been re- 
organized so that the maddening of the 
heart and the half-confessed longing em- 
phasize the inadequacy of earthly love; 
the description of the dream of heavenly 
love has been placed last, where the full 
force of its phrasing may impress the 
reader. If there were a choice to be made, 
the implied choice would certainly be to 
wait for heavenly love. But the problem is 
no longer couched in those terms. The 
poet is involved in the poem only by im- 
plication;” the question is no longer 
whether he should wholeheartedly accept 
the experience offered him as true love but 
whether the experience is love at all and 
how it is related to reason and to the 
vision of heavenly love. Instead of a de- 
scription of one of the difficult decisions 
any lover must make and the considera- 
tion of the reasons for accepting earthly 
love despite legitimate doubts, Clough, in 


22 The suggestion of the personification of Prudence 
in 1. 33 is certainly that the person with whom Pru- 
dence is pleading must make a decision. L. 28, ‘‘Yet 
when my heart would fain rejoice,’’ suggests also that 
a decision is to be made and that one answer is prefer- 
able. But the problem is not presented for solution in 
order that the speaker may act, as it was in the first 
and second versions. 
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the third and fourth versions, has re- 
treated further from human experience 
to a discussion of the decisions a lover 
must make and the methods by which 
those decisions may be made. 

The change in the argument of “Love 
and reason” is not, however, the only re- 
sult of Clough’s revisions. Because the 
published version of the poem has been 
made by reorganizing the lines of the three 
earlier poems, particularly the first and 
third versions, rather than by recasting 
the phrasing of earlier lines, the published 
poem is in some places obscure. A com- 
parison of the published version with the 
three preceding versions often clarifies the 
poet’s meaning. Three examples will 
suffice. In line 41 of the published version 
the word “‘vision’”’ is completely without 
referent and becomes meaningful to the 
reader only in the light of the end of the 
poem, lines 75-90. In the third version, 
where this passage first appears, the de- 
scription of the vision occurs first and the 
discussion of its effect occurs at the end of 
the poem; in line 88 of the third version 
the word is instantly clear te the reader. 
Another example occurs in line 28 of the 
published version: “Yet, when my heart 
would fain rejoice.”’ In the first version— 
the only one of the three unpublished ver- 
sions in which the line appears—the sig- 
nificance of the line is heightened for the 
reader by his knowledge that the poet is 
attempting to determine whether he has 
experienced true love or not. In his hope 
for marriage his heart rejoices that ad- 
miration and esteem make the emotion 
prized for reason’s sake. In the published 
version, however, in which the only de- 
cision to be made is the determination of 
the relationship between earthly and 
heavenly love, with marriage hardly more 
than implied anywhere in the poem, the 
line has much less significance. Finally, in 


a passage of considerably more impor- 
tance, the earlier versions are of great 
help in understanding the poem. Lines 47— 
51 of the published version— 


Let Reason first her office ply; 
Esteem, and admiration high, 

And mental, moral sympathy, 

Exist they first, nor be they brought, 
By self-deceiving afterthought,— 


are unsatisfactory, and their bearing on 
the argument of the poem is obscure, be- 
cause a rejection of the desirability of 
earthly love is interposed between the 
question (Il. 24-27) and the answer (ll. 
47-51). When the poet does not seriously 
consider earthly love, it is of much less 
importance whether he reason or rational- 
ize about his experience. In the third ver- 
sion, however, where the lines first ap- 
pear, it is not at all certain whether the 
experience described in the first fourteen 
lines really is love, and the issue is settled 
at the end of the poem only by inference. 
As to whether or not the particular ex- 
perience is love, Clough writes: 


I cannot say—for dreams do fly, 

I know not, for the things [Esteem, Admira- 
tion, etc.] are good, 

’Tis bread, if ’tis not Angels’ food.?* 


Here it is very important that the poet 
should not deceive himself, and the pas- 
sage follows immediately, more clearly in- 
troduced and more emphatically phrased: 


Yet Reason first her part sho® ply: 
If, when the flame was in the blood 
Already, she her sanction gave, 
’Twas but the sentence of a slave: 
Let Reason first her office ply! 

Esteem & Admiration high 
Much mental, moral sympathy,— 
Exist they first, nor be they brought 
By self-deceiving after thought. ... . 34 


23 Ll. 37-39, third version. 

24 Ll. 40-48, third version. It should not be sup- 
posed that there are no verbal changes in the lines 
which Clough shifted about. One particularly striking 
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In the successive revisions, then, 
Clough not only succeeds in making his 
poem more intellectualized and imperson- 
al but also more obscure. Since the pub- 
lished version of the poem is clearly an 
attempt to express an idea different from 
that of any of the three previous poems, 
the method of joining sections from the 
previous poems, mainly the first and third 
versions, was most unsatisfactory. The 
argument of the whole poem is obscure, 
the meaning of particular lines is ob- 
scure, and the emotional unity of the po- 
em is entirely lacking. Although none of 
the versions is clear and moving poetry, it 
may be said that the published version of 
the poem is the most difficult to under- 
stand. 

Even a brief examination of the poetic 
diction and presentation of the arguments 
of these four versions bears out the con- 
clusions already formulated. A close study 
of the first section of the poem reveals 
that in the published version it is a com- 
posite of lines from the first and third ver- 
sions. On the whole, it is better than either 
of the preceding sections because it avoids 
the anatomical suggestions of ‘nerves 
flutter” ;> adds the oxymoron “delicious 
pain’’* which first appeared in the second 
version somewhat less successfully as 
“‘pleasure-pain”’ ;?? and completes logically 
the figure of heavenly music”* so unfortu- 
nately changed in line 9 of the first ver- 


one occurs in the deftnition of heavenly love. LI. 
34-35 in the third version are: 


2 L,. 3, first version. Note also ‘‘pulses beat’’ in the 
same line, and in the third version the poor connota- 
tion of 1. 10: ‘‘Those eyes that once co‘ cross with 
ease."” 

26 L. 3, fourth version. 
27 L. 2, second version. 
28 L]. 8-10, fourth version. 
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sion. The published version of the sec- 
tion is certainly more concrete and elear, 
and so far has profited by the attention 
Clough gave to it; and yet one must also 
note that it contains more consciously 
“poetic” language: “erst’®® for “used 
to’’ ;5° “be’’*! for “are” ;** and “prelusive’”’** 
for “the prelude.”** Equally interesting 
are two other changes made by Clough; 
these are wholly successful, one in express- 
ing emotion more satisfactorily and the 
other in expressing the idea more clearly. 
Lines 66-71 in the published version are 
certainly more affecting than the corre- 
sponding lines in the first version (ll. 58- 
62) or in the third version (ll. 63-68). The 
addition in line 60 of the second version of 
the words “‘as will be by & bye” clarifies 
the thought of the passage in the first ver- 
sion (1. 56) and is retained in the published 
version (I. 63). 

Although Clough did make these suc- 
cessful revisions, he failed to remedy two 
serious weaknesses which appear in every 
version of the poem. The conception of a 
halo (ll. 52 ff.), which may be of the soul 
or an exhalation of vapor and which in- 
terfuses its opal hues with admiration and 
esteem, is inadequately worked out and 
hence very difficult for the reader to fol- 
low. More unfortunate, however, is the 
use of personification in the poem. Al- 
though in 1844 the device was certainly 
outworn, it might conceivably have been 
used successfully had it been carried out 
completely as a genuinely bodied vision 
representing forces in the lover’s decision. 
Yet this is not true even in the first ver- 
sion, where it would appear that it 
is used as a means of giving “poetic” 
tone to the subject at hand. In the pub- 
29 L. 5, fourth version. 

30 L, 4, first version. 
31 L. 8, fourth version. 
32 L, 7, first version. 


33 L. 9, fourth version. 
4 L. 13, third version. 
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lished version, however, the device has 
become not only a specious help to the 
poem, as in Fancy’s brook and Passion’s 
river, but a confusing distraction; for, 
with the omission of the personal passage 
at the end of the poem, the implications 
of Prudence are baffling to the reader and, 
perhaps, false to the intent of the poem. 
Even a cursory examination of the lan- 
guage of ‘Love and reason,” then, makes 
clear that in the early versions of the poem 
as well as in the later, Clough failed to ex- 
press his idea in clear, moving poetry. 
Throughout the poem, emotion is talked 
about rather than evoked, and even the 
discussion of emotion is not expressed 
very effectively. Most of the poet’s re- 
visions were made to attain greater clarity 
of thought or argument; but his funda- 
mental method—the joining of lines and 
sections from three previous poems—pre- 
cluded real success even there. 
Considering Clough’s lyric, “Love and 
reason,” therefore, in the light of the three 
earlier drafts of the poem, it is clear that, 
although critics may have been justified 
in writing that the poem is intellectual- 
ized, impersonal, and general, it is mis- 
leading to imply that Clough conceived it 
in those terms and that all his considera- 
tions of love, even all his early considera- 
tions of love, were inevitably intellectual- 
ized and general. The first two versions of 
the poem, written before criticism com- 
pelled him to reconsider his ideas, are not 
completely impersonai love lyrics but are 
full of the excellence of earthly love and 
hopeful of some such experience for the 
poet himself. Afterward he wrote the 


third and fourth versions, in which the 
argument is changed to an analysis of the 
distinguishing characteristics of two sorts 
of love and their relationship to reason. 
By these changes in conception the poem 
became impersonal and general and, what 
is worse, obscure. Fortunately, the com- 
parison of the four versions of the poem 
now enables us to understand more clearly 
the meaning of perplexing lines and 
phrases in the poem, as well as the general 
argument. Finally, we may gain some con- 
ception of the way in which Clough creat- 
ed a poem. Although one lyric is hardly 
sufficient evidence for dogmatic state- 
ment, it would appear that Clough’s po- 
etry was unadorned even in first draft. 
Although he added some “‘poetic”’ diction 
in successive drafts, he did not succeed in 
making his poem more poetic but rather 
in making it seem stilted and derivative. 
But the revisions of “Love and reason” 
certainly were undertaken to clarify the 
thought of the poem and not to make it 
more sensuous or moving, By changing his 
conception and by utilizing lines and sec- 
tions of previous versions, written to ex- 
press different conceptions, Clough made 
his task the harder. In general, one has 
the feeling, about this poem at least, that 
Clough had not thought out his idea clear- 
ly enough to enable him to express it 
simply and powerfully and that revision 
was not the solution to his artistic prob- 
lem. He probably could have expressed his 
ideas more successfully had he clarified 
his conception in his own mind and then 
written a wholly new poem. 

Pomona CoLLEeGE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prefigurations in Meistergesang: types from the 
Bible and nature. By CLARENCE WILLIAM 
FrrepMan. (“Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca studies in German,” Vol. XVIII.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca Press, 1943. Pp. xiii+153. 


A prefiguration is the presentation of a fact 
or an event as a symbolic representation of a 
later happening. Most commonly an event in 
the Old Testament is interpreted as anticipat- 
ing or prefiguring an occurrence in the New 
Testament. But phenomena in nature may 
likewise be taken as symbolizing occurrences 
in the Bible; or biblical events may be inter- 
preted as prefiguring happenings in later or 
contemporary life. 

In his Literary history of Meistergesang! 
Archer Taylor discusses the frequency of the 
convention of prefiguration in medieval theo- 
logical literature and in medieval drama and 
art and its abundant survival in Meisterge- 
sang; and he suggests a history of the device, 
as a topic worthy of investigation. Such an in- 
vestigation the new publication by Friedman 
undertakes.” 

Friedman’s theological schooling and his 
thorough grounding in religious . literature 
give him an excellent background for this 
study, in which he reaches back to outline the 
history of the use and development of pre- 
figuration in medieval literature, liturgy, and 
art from its beginnings in the New Testament 


1“Modern Language Association, General Ser.” 
(1937), p. 88. 

2 Friedman's remark (preface, p. x), with reference 
to Taylor, that ‘‘the Meistersinger frequently chose 
Biblical themes as subjects for their literary composi- 
tions’’ is a mild understatement. From the time of the 
Reformation, versification of the Bible was, in fact, 
the main interest and occupation of Meistergesang. 
Friedman continues: ‘According to him [Taylor] 
their treatment of this [biblical] material varied during 
the several periods of Meistergesang. The inspiration 
for this fluctuation, Taylor suggests, may have been 
drawn from plastic art or contemporary religious 
drama, particularly the passion plays.’’ This state- 
ment misrepresents Taylor's thought and cannot 
stand. The fluctuation was conditioned by historical 
movements such as the Reformation and by the shift 
in outlook and interest which different times brought. 


down through both Catholic and Protestant 
Meistergesang, examining “the ideas, purposes, 
methods, terminology, usage, nature, scope 
and sources of prefigurations.”’ 

Friedman has made excellent use of the ma- 
terial available to him and makes a good show- 
ing. His statement (pref., p. xii) that the stu- 
dent of Meistergesang is ‘somewhat handi- 
capped” by the scarcity of material at his dis- 
posal is mild indeed, since the great bulk of the 
work of the Meistersinger is preserved only in 
inaccessible manuscripts in the various libra- 
ries of Germany, in particular in Berlin, Wei- 
mar, Breslau, Nuremberg, Dresden, and Vien- 
na. Schnorr von Carolsfeld reports upon some 
twenty such manuscripts at Dresden alone. 
Aside from the sharply limited material that 
is in print, Friedman has had access, in photo- 
graphic reproduction, to three manuscripts 
only: Dresden M13; Breslau IV, F88b; and 
Berlin 414. He was, without doubt, well aware 
of the existence of numerous other Dresden, 
Breslau, and Berlin manuscripts, but his ref- 
erence throughout his work to the three manu- 
scripts he used as “the Dresden MS,” “the 
Breslau MS,” “the Berlin MS,” might well 
give the casual reader a contrary impression. 

Friedman’s style is, on the whole, good, and 
his presentation of a difficult subject is inter- 
esting. It seems a minor stylistic incongruity 
to the reader, however, that in his English 
text, in which, properly enough, he generally 
uses the English form of biblical names (Mary, 
John, etc.), he should in so many other in- 
stances employ the German or Latin form 
(Assuerus, Elias, Eliseus, Gedeon, Isaias, 
Jeremias, Jesse, Jonas, Josue, the Queen of 
Saba, etc.); or that, while he gives references 
such as “Luke 3, 4,” or “John 13, 2-17,” he 
also cites “Jonas 3, 1 ff.,’’ etc. In other ways, 
too, we find the proofreading of this interest- 
ing study to have been too hasty and super- 
ficial. 

Friedman seems to have no conception or 
appreciation of the form of Meistergesang 
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whatever. He rides roughshod over the tripar- 
tite structure of the strophe in the Meister- 
lieder which he cites. This structure (division 
into the first and second Stollen and the Abge- 
sang) is clearly indicated both in the manu- 
scripts which he used and in most of his printed 
sources, sometimes by spacing, indenting, or 
paragraphing; invariably in the manuscripts 
by the use of end scrolls. Friedman’s indenta- 
tions are haphazard and entirely without re- 
gard to the metrical structure; and, whimsi- 
cally enough, he reproduces the end scrolls, in 
indication of the tripartite structure, in only a 
single instance or two of his abundant citations 
(pp. 119, 127); if in these two instances, why 
not elsewhere, if no other method of setting 
forth the structure is employed? This indiffer- 
ence to form sometimes results in a wrong di- 
vision of lines,* and a violation of other fea- 
tures of metrical structure, such as rhyme, in- 
cluding the frequent ignoring of the rhyme- 
form known as the Pause.‘ 

The author fails to supply numbers to his 
lines, which alone would make intelligent refer- 
ence practicable and would facilitate the com- 
parison of corresponding lines. He standard- 
izes capitalization without a statement of his 
procedure and expands abbreviations without 
italicizing the letters which he supplies in such 
interpretations. His readings are shot full of 
misspellings and inaccuracies, falling far short 
of the dependable exactitude which modern 
philology demands. There is scarcely a cita- 
tion that is free from errata, and they com- 
monly come fast and thick. It is only fitfully 
that Friedman supplies punctuation; but if at 
all, why not consistently? To punctuate is 
more or less to interpret. It is the one contribu- 
tion to the reading of a manuscript which an 
editor can well allow himself. As the medieval- 
ist Benecke once wisely observed, “Interpunk- 
tion ist meines erachtens die einzige zutat, die 
den kenner nicht stért und dem anfanger das 

7E.g., p. 48, str. 3, 1. 9, where “‘morgenglicze” 
belongs to the preceding line; p. 52, 1. 6, where ‘“‘aus 
dem vatter pirt sich’’ is an independent line; again 


p. 88, second citation, in which ‘thie vor aller’’ and 
“erbsiinde meil. das haben"’ are independent lines. 
‘Thus in his citation (pp. 67f.) from Bartsch, 
Kolmar Hs., p. 300, Friedman eliminates five Pausen 
that are clearly indicated in the printed source. Again 
(p. 89) clear indication in the manuscript that the 
the syllables ‘‘pig’’ and ‘“‘vor’’ are Pausen is ignored. 


verstindnis der iiberreste des altertums gar 
sehr erleichtert.’® 

Friedman nowhere checks the syllable- 
count or scansion of his lines. Since Meisterge- 
sang employs no rhythm other than invari- 
able iambics,* he would—if he had made such 
a check—have caught many of his own errors, 
as well as errors in his Vorlage. Thus the scan- 
sion of the line, ‘Des sigez gedrawt’’ (p. 77, 
]. 5), reveals a syllable miscount. The line 
should read: ‘Des sigez er gedrawt.” The 
third line of the first citation on page 64, “Wie 
geschnitten sey ein stein,” is instantly re- 
vealed by scansion to be incorrect by a syl- 
lable. Read: “Wie ab geschniten [one ¢/] sey 
ein stein.” Even though Friedman (p. 58) 
finds the line in Groote’s edition of Lieder 
Muscatblut’s as he gives it: 


Got is der walt, gar mangfalt 


it is instantly apparent from syllable-count or 
scansion that an editorial correction should 
have been made here, by suggesting the missing 
syllable in brackets: man{i]gfalt. Friedman no- 
where undertakes editorial emendation or eluci- 
dation, and it happens that, even where a cited 
work indicates an editorial correction, he elimi- 
nates it! Thus, where Runge had indicated a 
surplus vowel by bracketing—‘“‘sich wie das 
lamp on schuld[e] ein ende nam’’—Friedman 
(p. 61) drops the brackets! The lines: 

Also auch wir 

an Rach gir [p. 124] 


appear at a glance as metrically impossible; 
the second line of this citation can only read: 
“an Rache gir.” 

Similarly, a bit of attention to rhyme scheme 
would have prevented an occasional misread- 
ing, as on page 65; here Strophe 5 presents the 
rhymes nacht : betracht : sacht : macht. Yet in 
the sixth strophe, which employs the identical 
rhyme scheme, Friedman has no eye to catch 
the error in the rhymes, in the reading as he 
gives it: bar : clar : nat [sic!] : far. 


5 Der kleine Benecke, ed. A. Leitzmann (Halle Saale: 
Niemeyer, 1934), p. 11. 

* The only deviation is an occasional omission of 
the Auftakt, in a patterned recurrence in corresponding 
lines of the successive Strophen, a rare holdover from 
the MHG period in violation of the rules. I discuss 
these unusual survivals in my analysis of the metrics 
of Meistergesang in a forthcoming publication. 
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man’s errata here, nor would it be of interest 

to the general reader. A few illustrations, such 

as can be picked at random, will suffice (cited 
by page, Strophe, and line). 

P. 51 vnd ist ein art in cristenlichen erden. 
Schne, wasser, eis gar unzw treugen 
die die ffiiren drey wessenlich sein in eim 

volleist. 
Read: in cristen lichem orden. 
die ffiiren [omit second die] 
. 48, man nent sie hie die drey helg driualtig- 

3, 15 keit. 

Omit “drey”; carried down by error 
from a preceding line. 

P.51  Omensch nich sin nach dem das dein sin 

ist zw hoch. 
Read: nicht 
deim (for dein) 
P. 121 Zu vergebung aller unser siind, 
Wie uns das tiglich wird verkiind 
Durch heilig evangelion, 
Dar wir vom heiling geiste fron ..... 
Read: all 
wirdt 
Da 


It will be informative to check through for its 
errata one of the citations in its entirety, the 
Meisterlied of seven Strophen (24 Il. per 
Strophe) given on page 95. 
1, 2  figuriret, read: figurirt 
3 als ich hie, read: als ich euch hie 
7 (N)aman, read: [Njaman 
Parentheses to indicate that the in- 
closure should be omitted; brackets 
to indicate that the inclosure 
should be supplied. 
11 geweyet vn(d), read: geweyhet vnd 
Italics to indicate letters supplied in ex- 
pansion of an abbreviation. 
13 da, read: do 
15 vatter, read: vater 
17 die, read: dem 
21 = fiis, read: fus 
24 cleinen, read: cleine [rhymes with “‘reine’’] 
2, 3 Jonas, read: Janas 
verkiinde, read: vrkunde 
12 fiire: change semicolon to period 
21 gelosen, read: gelossen 
24 gelaubet, read: glaubet 
3, 9 Samuel der prophet, read: Samiel Der 
prophet 
17 jarin, read: jaren 
deytten, i -ad: deytten 
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It would not be practicable to list Fried- 








zwsamen, read: zw samen 
11 bewaren, read: bewaren 
22 kam, read: kom 
do kom Jesus (der) her von Jude (rhymes 
with ‘‘verste’’) 
An excess syllable; omit der. 
5, 2  hochst, read: hoch{i]st 
The line is short a syllable. 
5 sein, read: sein{en] 
The line is short a syllable. 
9 Aaron der priester, read: Aaron der [hohe] 
priester 
The line is short two syllables. 
22 Got wiehet, read: got weihet 
23 selber, read: selbert 
6, 8 da Jesus geliten, read: da Jesus [hat] ge- 
liten 
The line is short a syllable. 
14 von, read: von 
i6 des engel, read: des engels 
21 merckt, read: mercket 
7,11 wiistung, read: wiistvng 
21 =~*pitterlich, read: pitterlich{en] 
The line is short a syllable. 


A short citation on page 134 shows the follow- 
ing errata: 
3 veriungen, read: ver iungen 
4 erwelet, read: erbelet 
5 schwing er auf gen den sunnen, read: 
schwing/[t] er auf gen der sunnen 
6 prennen, read: prennet 
8  hinnein, read: hin nein 
13 den, read: dem 
14 leuchte, read: leucht 
15 vil, read: wil 
16 dar, read: Dar 


A further short citation from page 135 will 
suffice: 
2 tollich, read: totlich 
4 von tag warlich vernewet, read: von tag zu 
tag war lich verneuet 
9 salamander, read: salomander 
15 dw, read: du 
19 vnd was gott den, read: vnd was Gott yn 
denn 


Slight inaccuracies like many that have 
been listed may not affect readability; there 
are many garblings of the text, however, which 
render it unintelligible, such as clart (for clare 
[p. 31]); stervde (for swerde [p. 81]); schand 
niemandt (read: schadt niemandt [p. 135]); 
genennet et (read: genennet e [p. 63]); thus vns 
die schrifft verkinden (read: thut vns ... . [p. 
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66]); geb ich dar auf ver kunde (read: .... 
vrkunde [p. 89]}). In his citation on page 88 
Friedman actually begins with a dependent 
clause, omitting the preceding main clause, 
without indication of the omission or any in- 
troductory remark to bridge it over. 

Friedman’s footnote references show broad 
and painstaking reading. Here, too, however, 
considerable carelessness prevails. He does not 
give a key to the title abbreviations which he 
employs (more than one reader may be puz- 
zled to determine what “MPL” signifies), and 
his page and folio references do not invariably 
check. For instance, page 62, note 32: ‘“Folz, 
80, 311 ff.” There are no such lines in Mayer’s 
Folz, either on page 80 or in No. 80. Again 
page 68, note 43: “Kolmarer Hs., no. exel, ed. 
Bartsch, op. cit., pp. 39 ff.’”’; for excl read: No. 
XXXIV; and for pages 39ff., read: pages 
300 ff. Footnote 42 on page 125, citing von 
Keller’s Sachs, CII, 211 ff., is too indefinite 
as a reference to ten numbered lines of verse 
that are found on page 218; etc. 

The sharp limitation of Friedman’s survey 
of the employment of Figuren in the field of 
Meistergesang was inevitable, since, as we 
have remarked, the bulk of the material is still 
not generally accessible. What he presents is 
typical and represents the field well. We may 
add that the device of the Figur continued to 
be frequently employed in late Meistergesang, 
on down to the time of the extinction of the 
movement. Friedman might have found one 
of the most widely circulating Figuren, from 
the field of animal nature, in the Strassburg 
Flugblatt of 1590, reproduced by Th. Hampe 
in his Die fahrenden Leute in der deutschen 
Vergangenheit (Leipzig: E. Diederichs, 1902). 
This broadside carries a picture of the Egyp- 
tian Nachschleicherlein or Ichneumon and nar- 
rates how it was the habit of this animal to 
jump down the throat of the crocodile and kill 
it; an animal “Welches auch von den Gelehr- 
ten/alB eine Figur de8 HErren Christi/der 
auch dem Todt seine Macht genommen/vnnd 
erwiirget hat/angezogen wirdt.”’ The prose ac- 
count of the broadside is followed by a poem, 
beginning: 

ES wirdt in disem kleinen Thier / 
Vns Christus fein gebildet fiir / 
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There is space here to add only a single il- 
lustration of the employment of the Figur in 
late Meistergesang. I shall select an early 
seventeenth-century Meisterlied composed by 
the Nuremberg Meistersinger, Georg Hager, 
taken from his ‘‘Zwolftes Liederbuch,”’ which 
is preserved in the National-Bibliothek in 
Vienna, where it is catalogued as MS 13512. 
This Lied (punctuation supplied) used the ma- 
terial of the Ichneumon just referred to. 


IN DER FEWER WEISS WOLF BUCHNERS 
DER CROCOTIL, EIN DEUTTUNG 
AUFF CHRISTUM 


[1] 

Heinricus Bunting Beschreibet zu Hante, 
wie das greiilig thier, Crocodil ge nante, 
wirt ge funden jn Egipten fiir war. 
aus einem ey kumbt das erstlich, 

5 wechst lang bey zwanczig Elen. 

Seine schiippen sint so Hart, thiet ver stane, 
Das kein ge schos jn be schedigen kane. 
hat vier fies vnd einen langen schwancz 

zwar. 
jn dem wasser da helt es sich, 
10 wie ih eiich thu er zelen. 
Auf dem lant frist es, was es kan be kumen, 
vieh vnd leiit; es nie mant ver schonen 
thute. 
So balt es einen menschen Hat ver numen, 
schleicht es zu jm, als mein es mit jm gute. 
15 Die augen jm vber gehn recht. 
wer dem draut, den ver schlinckt es, secht, 
vnd thut die menschen quelen. 


2 


Man fint auch ein thierlein jn disem lante, 
ist auf teitsch ein nachschleicherlein ge 
nante; 
ist in der Gros geleich einem keczlein, 
vnd sicht ge leich wie eine maus 
5 an farb vnd an ge stalte. 

Das ist dem crocodil gar feint fiir ware, 
Neczet sich aus list jn dem wasser klare, 
walezet sich Hernach in dem sande fein, 
Das es der Crocodil durch aus 

10 nit er kennet so balte. 

Wenn Der Crocodil schlefet vnd ist faule 
mit auf ge thanem rachen an dem orte, 
So springet das thierlein jm jn sein maule 
vnd naget jm jn dem Bauch jmer forte, 

15 Bis es sich beist durch den Bauch lint, 
kreicht Heraus. so bleibt todt ge schwint 
Der crocodil gar alte. 
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Hie wirt Be deiit der kampf vnd grose streite 
Cristy wider den teufel alle zeite. 
Der ist der Helisch crocodil ge nant. 
nun secht, wie das nach schleicher lein 

5 sich neczet vmb vnd(e) umen, 

Vnd walczet sich jn dem sand darauf balte, 
nimet an sich ein andere ge stalte. 
also nam auch Christus, vnser Heilant, 
vnser menschliche natur fein 

10 an sich, doch aus ge numen 
Die siind, vnd springet dem feint jn den 
schlunde, 
naget vnd beiset jn zu todt gar rechte 
Durch den Bauch der Hele vnd todt gar 
runde, 
vnd er léset Das menschliche geschlechte. 
15 Herr, dein ge nath nit von vns went, 
Hilf, das wir nach disem elent 
zu dir in dein Reich kumen! 
—Anno Salutis 1607 jar am tag walburgy 
durch Grora Hacer 
[Wien 13512, fol. 533r] 


Friedman’s interest is in the content of the 
Meisterlieder upon which he reports. His 
strength lies in his familiarity with medieval 
religious thought. In the field of Meistergesang 
he is less thoroughly informed. Some of his 
statements are naive, as when, in his conclu- 
sion (p. 137) he says of the Meistersinger: “It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that they were 
bound to traditions.” And other statements 
are subject to challenge, as when he asserts 
that some Meistersinger “reached great lyrical 
heights” (p 28), a degree of praise which can- 
not be sustained even for the greatest master 
of them all, Hans Sachs. 

Craik HaypENn BELL 


University of California, Berkeley 


The beginnings of systematic bibliography. By 
THEODORE BeEsSTERMAN. 2d ed. Oxford: 
University Press, 1936. Pp. xi+81. 
Although some years have elapsed since 

the publication of this important book, I have 

found no adequate mention of it in the journals 
devoted to literary history and therefore ven- 
ture, even at this late date, to call attention to 
it. Besterman, who has since printed his very 
useful World bibliography of bibliographies 
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(Oxford, 1939), gives here probably the first 
history of bibliography. There have been many 
bibliographies in the last fifteen hundred years 
and many bibliographies of bibliographies in 
the last three hundred years. There is even a 
bibliography of bibliographies of bibliographies 
—I have in mind A. G. 8. Josephson’s very 
useful compilation (1913) that should be 
brought up to date. I believe, however, that 
Besterman has written the first history of 
bibliography. 

Besterman fixes a date for the beginning of 
modern bibliography in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. He puts his money on Jo- 
hann Tritheim, abbot of Sponheim, who com- 
piled no less than four bibliographies. In his 
bibliographies Tritheim listed famous ecclesi- 
astical writers, famous Benedictines (his own 
order), famous Carmelites, and famous Ger- 
mans. His manner of presenting his materials 
continues a very old tradition founded but 
not invented by Jerome, whose De viris illus- 
tribus written in A.D. 392 is certainly the 
longest-lived of all bibliographies. Indeed, we 
might with much plausibility call Tritheim’s 
De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1494) a revision 
of Jerome’s book. We can properly call Trit- 
heim the first bibliographer because he is the 
first to write several bibliographical works and 
thus to separate himself from chronicler, 
critic, or guide. Jerome doubtless regarded 
his modest list of ecclesiastical writers as a his- 
torical handbook. Neither he nor Diogenes 
Laertius (whom Besterman does not mention) 
of a slightly later time would have called 
themselves bibliographers. Tritheim, who 
added two thousand books and manuscripts 
to his abbey library and wrote four compendia, 
was a bibliographer fully aware of his services 
to the student. 

Conrad Gesner, a doughty compiler of lists 
of books, marks an advance in the history of 
bibliography. He made the first universal 
catalogue of books (1545), the first universal 
subject index (Pandectae, 1548), and various 
bibliographies dealing with animals, fish, and 
Galen. With Gesner’s work bibliography has 
clearly separated itself from the chronicles of 
religious orders and history of various kinds. 
Gesner retains the outward form of the bio- 
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bibliographies but is clearly a bibliographer 
and not a biographer. 

Besterman clearly sets forth these two 
stages in the history of bibliography, but he 
does not show adequately the subsequent 
changes. A running commentary, in which the 
characterization of the respective figures is 
mine, will suggest something of the history. 
The medieval background (pp. 1-6) would 
have gained from Paul Lehmann’s studies. 
Jerome’s autobibliography on Plate I suggests 
that the autobibliography of Giovanni Am- 
brogio Biffi (pp. 10-11) is less important his- 
torically than Besterman believes. Autobibliog- 
raphies occur in most handbooks: Tritheim 
and Gesner included themselves and later 
Labbé and many another did so. Gesner’s 
Bibliotheca universalis (pp. 19-20) is, as he 
declares in the preface, a compilation of exist- 
ing handbooks by Jerome and his continuators, 
Tritheim, Campegius (Champier), and others. 
Florian Trefler’s Methodus (p. 24) of 1560 is a 
scheme for classifying a library, and in par- 
ticular the library at Benediktbeuern, rather 
than a selection of “best books.” Such a 
selection was first made, I believe, a century 
later. Scardeonius’ list of famous Paduans 
(1558) is a generation older than Poccianti’s 
list of Florentines (p. 26) and may be the first 
regional bibliography. Doni’s La libraria 
(1550) might be called (p. 23) the first bibliog- 
raphy of translations into the vernacular as 
well as the first bibliography written in 
the vernacular. Indexing according to last 
names is a convenience to a modern user 
and Maunsell (p. 33) can be justly com- 
mended for adopting it as a practice, but 
its value seems greatly overestimated to 
me. Lycosthenes’ epitome of Gesner (1555), 
to which I turn for a test, has an index of 
last names (although it is arranged accord- 
ing to first names), and I find no great trouble 
in passing from the index to the proper place. 
Besterman does not make it clear that Beug- 
hem’s bibliographies are (1) limited to books 


1See ‘‘Literaturgeschichte im Mittelalter,’’ Ger- 
manisch-romanische Monatsschrift, IV (1912), 569- 
82, 617-30; ‘Alte Vorliufer des Gesamtkatalogs’’ 
in Festschrift Georg Leyh (1937). 
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printed between 1650 and 1680 or 1690 (the 
supplements to the Apparatus extend that 
work to 1710), (2) designed as bibliographies 
like the Year’s work in classical studies or such 
cumulations for a longer period-as we find in 
Bursian’s Jahresberichte, and (3) intended, in 
the case of La France scavante and the Ap- 
paratus, to provide an index to current periodi- 
cal literature. In other words, Beughem made 
cumulated bibliographies for certain subjects 
for certain periods of time (he intended them 
to be continued by later scholars) and a 
Poole’s Index. We should not omit mention of 
Jécher’s Lexikon on page 38. Meurs’s Athene 
batave (p. 45) is, in modern terms, a Who’s 
who. A bibliography of men bearing the name 
Dionysius (p. 46) was a very useful tool for 
classical scholars of the seventeenth century, 
and I imagine that it might still be useful. 
Labbé’s Bibliotheca bibliothecarum gives a 
bibliography of dictionaries of homonyms 
and makes it clear that such books were in 
demand. Inasmuch as all learning was com- 
prised in the four heads of theology, medicine, 
law, and philosophy, it is not surprising that 
Martin Lipenius’ subject bibliography should 
appear in four parts (p. 49). The user will find 
that Lipenius overlooked very little and is, I 
may say, far more accurate and useful than I 
could have guessed from the remarks of his 
detractors. The comment (p. 50) on Teissier, 
Labbé, and Morhof (in that order) is regret- 
tably hasty. Labbé’s Bibliotheca bibliothecarum 
(1664) is the first bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies and is consequently an amazingly im- 
portant and serviceable book. It might well 
mark an epoch in the history of bibliography. 
Teissier’s Catalogus is not one more bibli- 
ography, but rather a revised edition of Labbé. 
Morhof is a student’s guide. The first edition 
(1688) contained only part of the work, and 
the whole was not printed until 1708—but 
there is no difference in the text from (pre- 
sumably) 1688 and (certainly) 1708 to 1747. 
This is not surprising. Morhof, who died in 
1692, forbade his literary heirs to make 
changes. From edition to edition there are 
some changes in the prefaces, and the later 
editions often reprint the earlier prefaces 
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with the exception that the unsatisfactory 
bibliography of contemporary journals in 
the edition of 1732 is replaced by a very im- 
portant new bibliography in the edition of 
1747. The “worthlessness” of the early edi- 
tions of Morhof is a curious myth that circu- 
lates in the best of modern bibliographies. At 
this point we might expect to hear something 
of such convenient vade mecums as V. H. 
Vogler, Introductio (1670, greatly improved in 
1691 and 1700—which latter editions I have 
sought in vain) or Daniel Hartnaccius, An- 
weisender Bibliothecarius (1690). These are 
the equivalents of Tom Peete Cross, Biblio- 
graphical guide to English studies, which, 
having reached its eighth edition in 1943, 
can probably rank as the most frequently 
edited and revised modern bibliography. The 
older vade mecums serve, of course, stu- 
dents in all four faculties of theology, medi- 
cine, law, and philosophy. The judgment 
passed on Bellarmine, De scriptoribus ecclesiasti- 
cis (1613), is harsh and unjust. This was the 
most frequently printed bibliography of the 
century; it circulated among Catholics and 
Protestants. In other words, it must have 
served a useful purpose. Let him who doubts 
ponder over the many indexes to the book 
and he will see the explanation of its popu- 
larity. In conclusion, I am surprised that a 
book published by the Oxford University 
Press makes no mention of the bibliographical 
achievements of Thomas James, the first 
librarian of the Bodleian, or of Thomas 
Hyde’s catalogue of the Bodleian (1674). 
Those who wish to find copies of the books 
cited by Besterman will find those owned by 
a number of American libraries listed in my 
Renaissance reference books: a checklist (Berke- 
ley, 1941). 

I shall not end on a censorious note. Bester- 
man’s book deserves commendation for the 
amazing amount of recondite information 
heaped up in it and for calling our attention 
to a probiem of the first importance in the 
history of ideas. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 





The law of property in Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan drama. By Pau. S. CLARKSON 
and CiypE T. WarREN. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xxvii+346. 

This book is of value primarily for the editor 
and commentator. Its explanations of the law 
underlying the legal vocabulary and the legal 
elements in the plots of Elizabethan drama- 
tists (so far as they pertain to the law of prop- 
erty) are lucid and most helpful. Future edi- 
tors of Elizabethan plays will turn to Clarkson 
and Warren with gratitude when confronted 
with such terms as “mortmain,”’ “parceners,”’ 
“Seisin,” “socage,” “tail,” “feoffment,” or— 
if they are wise—even when their texts exhibit 
such insidiously simple words as ‘“‘wills,’’ 
“freehold,” “curtesy,” or “fine.” If the authors 
are able to continue with their proposed vol- 
umes on the law pertaining to equity, marriage 
and divorce, and criminal law, the indebted- 
ness of editors will be all the greater. 

Their method of investigation in this vol- 
ume has been, first, to read all the plays of 
eighteen major dramatists of the period, col- 
lecting the thousands of passages containing 
legal references, and, second, to survey the 
field of property law in the time, using the pas- 
sages as illustrations of the dramatists’ use and 
knowledge of the law. They have eliminated 
from their discussion most aspects of the law 
not employed in the plays. Thus the book is 
organized not according to dramatists, periods, 
or plays but on the basis of the law into such 
divisions as “Free tenures,” ‘Estates in pos- 
session,” ‘““Conveyances inter vivos,’”’ “The law 
of wills,” etc. The result is at first a bit confus- 
ing to the literary student who wants to know 
how much Shakespeare really did know about 
legal matters or if there is reliable evidence of 
Ford’s Inns of Court residence in his plays. 

Clarkson and Warren, however, have been 
sobered by the errors of previous writers on 
Shakespeare and the law whose investigations 
have been grossly misleading because they ig- 
nored Shakespeare’s fellow-dramatists or were 
highly selective in the passages used or began 
with preconceived ideas. The method of the in- 
vestigation and its presentation provide reas- 
suring evidence as to the reliability of the work. 
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The authors allow themselves only two pages 
of conclusion as a sort of sop to the eager lay- 
man; and in regard to Shakespeare their strong- 
est statements are: “About half of Shake- 
speare’s fellows employed on the average more 
legalisms than he did” and “‘Not only do half 
the playwrights employ legalisms more freely 
than Shakespeare, but most of them also ex- 
ceed him in the detail and complexity of their 
legal problems and allusions, and with few ex- 
ceptions display a degree of accuracy at least 
no lower than his.” 

Helpful as the book will be to editors, it may 
prove disappointing to other scholars who may 
wish to use it for purposes for which it is not 
well designed. Since the authors have exam- 
ined only the plays of eighteen major drama- 
tists, they have ignored some two-thirds of the 
extant plays written in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I, and Charles I. Scholars working with 
anonymous plays or with the dramas of Shir- 
ley, Brome, Davenant, Randolph, Nabbes, or 
Nashe will find none of the passages from their 
plays used here, though they may well find a 
clear explanation of the aspect of the law of 
property upon which the legal phrase or inci- 
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dent turns. Similarly, since passages are not 
grouped according to plays or playwrights, 
there is no clear indication of the legal knowl- 
edge of a given dramatist. Even the index will 
not help much in this respect, since apparently 
many passages found are not cited in the book 
because they add nothing to an understanding 
of the legal point or to the general dramatic 
use of it. Most especially will the literary 
scholar—who is not likely to distinguish readi- 
ly between kinds of law—be disappointed to 
find nothing at all for the elucidation of a legal 
point which happens to concern equity or mar- 
riage rather than property; he will have to 
bide his time until the later volumes have ap- 
peared. 

The law of property in Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan drama offers much for the aid of 
editors and other students of Elizabethan 
texts, and its general method is admirably 
sound and unspeculative. Happily it is not a 
“Mr. Anthony” for all questions concerning 
the relations of Elizabethan drama and the 
law. 


G. E. BENTLEY 


University of Chicago 
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